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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 

This volume has been prepared with the greatest care. 
The design has been to use only such matter as will please, 
attract, interest, and instruct the pupil. Each article has 
been selected with a view to some particular literary merit 
of its own. 

As the pupil has now reached the period of his life when 
he begins to realize that books may be his friends, our 
object has been to place before him reading matter of such 
high quality that he will involuntarily form a taste for 
good literature. 

The subject-matter of this book covers a wide range of 
thought and adjusts itself very carefully to the sympathies 
of childhood. The friendships which the child is thus 
enabled to form with good authors, will be of inestimable 
value to him in after life. 

The mind of the pupil of this age is in the formativa 
period. and his tastes are easily directed toward high ideals. 
To this end careful thought has been given to the selection 
of matter which can not fail to lead the child to turn 
unconsciously toward the best things in the life about him, 
and eventually to branch out into the larger fields beyond. 

The true teacher will always keep in sight this great 
purpose in school reading — to so awaken the interest and 
kindle the enthusiasm of the child that the oral expression 
will conform to the dramatic requirements of the article. 

That this volume may contribute its share toward the 
formation of sturdy character and the uplifting of man- 
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liood and womanhood is the sincere desire of both pub- 
lishers and compilers. 

Grateful acknowledgments are made to Mrs. Nellie F. 
Kingsley of Evanston, 111., and to others who have con- 
tributed by their timely suggestions to whatever of peculiar 
merit may be found in the volume. 

The selections entitled ^^October's Bright Blue Weather/^ 
by Helen Hunt Jackson, copyright, 1886, by Roberts 
Brothers, and **Eva^s Visit to Fairy-land,^^ from Lulu^s 
Library, copyright, 1887, by Louisa M. Alcott, are used by 
permission of, and special arrangement with. Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers of the works of these authors. 

The selections entitled **The Poppy Seed'' and "Trag- 
edy,'' by Celia Thaxter, "The Village Blacksmith" and 
"Hiawatha's Sailing," by Longfellow, are used by permis- 
sion of, and arrangement with, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
the authorized publishers of the writings of these authors. 

By permission of, and arrangement with, the publishing 
houses mentioned below, we are permitted to use "The 
Anxious Leaf," from Henry Ward Beecher's Norwood (Ford, 
Howard & Hulbert); "What I Fear," by Chauncey M. 
Depew (Cosmopolitan Magazine); "The Invitation," by 
John Burroughs; "The Snowball" (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.); "Knee-deep in June" and "The Raggedy Man," by 
James Whitcomb Riley (The Bo wen-Merrill Co.); Extract 
from "Uncle Robert's Visit," by Francis W. Parker (D. 
Appleton & Co.); '^Angling," by George Howland, and 
"Hephaestus, the Smith-god," from ** Greek Gods, Heroes, 
and Men," by the Hardings (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

''There is nothing that so stimulates our vocal expression as the 
desire to impress upon others the beauty and the sentiment of what 
has impressed ourselves." — S. H. Clark. 

■ 

The Third Eeader finds the pupil at the transition stage 
in the process of learning to read. Previous training has 
been largely in the recognition of symbols for well-known 
or readily understood ideas. Later instruction will place 
the emphasis upon ability to master the thought, with less 
effort upon the mechg-nics of reading. Then the pupil will 
'^read that he may know and understand/* as Bacon says. 
However, at the Third Eeader age it is necessary to pre- 
pare the mind of the pupil for what he is to read, in order 
that association may be formed between the unknown and 
the related known. 

The teacher therefore begins a lesson with a broad view 
of its contents, questioning whatever spontaneous interest 
the subject may possess into a voluntary and sustained 
interest. This necessitates full and accurate information 
upon the subject-matter of the lesson upon the teacher^s 
part, and some simple plan or idea as to how she will 
proceed. 

To aid her, the words which may offer some difficulties 
in pronunciation are appended to each lesson. If these are 
pronounced distinctly and clearly to begin with, much of 
the abrupt hesitation which might follow from first meeting 
them in the text will not occur. 

It is a most valuable accomplishment to be able to stand 
up unabashed and speak with perfect freedom the thoughts 
of one^s mind — whether in the drawing-room, on the street, 
or upon the public platform. The self-contained presence, 
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4 SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 

the power of initiative, the mastery of the situation are 
powers that win. 'When the mind of the pupil is suitably 
prepared for the lesson, it is wise to permit him to read 
to the end of the part assigned him without interruption. 
Stopping a pupil to correct slight errors confuses — *^ breaks 
the circuit.*' It is usually proper to assume that suitable 
previous preparation has forearmed the pupil to overcome 
the difficulties. 

What a pleasure there is for the teacher in an erect 
but comfortable position of the pupil in reading ! It places 
the spinal column in natural curves, elevates the chest, 
gives the head the poise of freedom and power, and locates 
the book at suitable focal distance from the eye and in a 
position that permits the pages to be turned readily with- 
out loss of continuity. 

The quality, pitch, and intensity of tone used are best 
. considered in relation to the feeling which the subject- 
matter arouses in the child. Analysis of these qualities is 
' sometimes dry and tasteless. Depth of feeling calls forth 
sympathetic expression. The dramatic power of putting 
one's self exactly in the place of the one who uttered the 
thought is the desideratum. The securing of proper expres- 
sion, therefore, involves the cultivation of the emotions. 
It is an element of true culture. No other exercise of the 
school is so valuable as the reading lesson for this purpose. 
Here may appear the glow of enthusiasm, the awakening of 
true sympathy, and the prompting to right moral action. 

Drill is necessary to establish correct habits in position, 
enunciation, and expression. Drill is not exact repetition. 
That would be deadening. The mechanical association be- 
tween sign and sound must be rendered complete; but 
constant improvement and growth rightly accompany drill. 
"Read that over again, Johnny," is simply marking time. 
When a pupil is helped to feel tlie emotion more keenly 
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and encouraged in his ability to give richer expression to 
his feeling, he is being educated. This is equally true in 
teaching grasp of thought. 

The object of language lessons is to form correct habits 
of speech. This is largely through imitation and drill. The 
pupil is taught a language already settled in its forms by 
his ancestors. He is to master those forms and the cadences 
already established by the best usage. What lesson is better 
adapted to language work than the reading lesson? 

This Reader presents literature in many forms. The 
skillful questioning of the judicious teacher suggests the 
substance of the paragraph or stanza read and helps the 
pupil make the thought his own. She secures answers 
involving the use of the valuable language of the text. 
The pithy phrases and apt turns of the author then become 
part of the pupiFs mental furniture. 

*^ Memory gems^^ are well established in educational 
usage. Pupils are wisely taught to cull them from our 
best literature. They are not always short. Biography 
teems with testimony to the pleasure great minds derive 
from the matchless poems and the richest thoughts of 
genius. 

The questions appended to the text are merely suggest- 
ive of the possibilities of good language work. The teacher 
must exercise her own judgment as to the best use to be 
made of any text-book. 



In order to meet the requirements of Third Reader 
pupils, and at the same time to give them the advantage 
of a large acquaintanceship with authors, some adaptations 
have been found necessary. 
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NEW CENTURY THIRD READER. 



THE ANXIOUS LEAF. 

Once upon a time a little leaf was heard 
to sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a 
gentle wind is about. And the twig said, 
"What is the matter, little leaf?" And the 
leaf said, "The wind just told me that one 
day it would pull me off and throw me down 
on the ground to die." 

The twig told this to the branch on which 
it grew, and the branch told it to the tree. 
And when the tree heard the plaintive mur- 
mur, it rustled all over, and sent back word 
to the leaf, "Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, 
and you shall not go until you want to." 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, but went 

on nestling and singing. Every time the tree 
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12 NEW CENTURY THIRD READER. 

shook itself and stirred up all its leaves, the 
branches shook themselves, the Uttle twig 
shook itself, and the httle leaf danced up 
and down merrily as if nothing could pull 
it off. And so it grew all summer long until 
October. 

And when the bright days of autumn came 
the httle leaf saw all the leaves around be- 
coming very beautiful. Some were yellow, 
and some were scarlet, and some were striped 
with both colors. 

Then the leaf asked the tree what this 
meant. And the tree said, "All these leaves 
are getting ready to fly away, and they have 
put on their beautiful colors because of joy." 

Then the httle leaf began to want to go, 
too, and grew very beautiful in thinking of 
it; and when it was very gay in color, it 
saw that the branches of the tree had no 
color in them, and so the leaf said, "Oh, 
branches! Why are you lead color and we 
golden?" 

"We must keep on our work clothes, for 
our task is not done; but your clothes are 
for holiday, because your work is finished." 
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Just then a little puff of wind came. The 
leaf let go without thinking, and the wind 
took it up and turned it over and over, and 
whirled it like a spark of fire in the air; 
then it fell gently down under the edge of 
the fence among hundreds of other leaves, 
and fell into a dream, and never waked up 
to tell what it dreamt about. * 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

What happens to the leaves before they fall? At what time of 
year do they fall? What force besides the wind causes the leaf to 
loosen? Repeat' this story in your own words. 



A LULLABY. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 

sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest, 

Silver sails all out of the west. 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 

^' — Alfred Tennyson. 

Can you sing any lullaby? This lullaby has been set to music. 
Perhaps you have hedrd it sung. 



A WALK IN THE WOODS. 

"Who wants to go for a walk?" 

"I do," said Frank, springing up. ^^Come 
on, Don! Don-aid!" he called, "we're going 
for a walk." 

"You'd better come with us," said Uncle 
Robert to Mrs. Leonard. 

"I'll get your hat, mother," cried Susie, 
eagerly running into the house. 

"Shall we go to the cornfield?" asked Mr. 
Leonard, picking up his straw hat. 



A WALK IN THE WOODS. 



THE CHIL0REI4'S HOME. 

" I think it would be cooler in the woods," 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

"Oh, yes," said Donald, "let's go up the 
creek to the pond." 

The country was in the full glory of early 
summer. Just beyond the rich green of the 
great cornfield could be seen the peaceful 
river. The yellowing grain on the upland 
waved gently in the breeze. Under the wide- 
spreading oak trees in the pasture the cows 
were lazily chewing their cuds. A feeling of 
quiet pleasure filled the air. 

"I planted all these trees," said Mr. Leon- 
ard as they walked under the maples that 
grew on either side of the road. " It is won- 
derful how they have grown. They were 
like little sticks when I set them out." 
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" The one at the end of the row," said Mrs. 
Leonard, "was planted the day Frank was 
bom." 

" It is the largest of them all," said Frank. 

"■That's because it was planted first," said 
Susie. " I have a tree, too, tmcle." 

" So have I," said Donald. " It is the 
spruce in the front yard." 

"We call them our birthday trees," said 
Susie. " Mine is the elm by the comer of the 
porch." 

"That is a very nice custom," said Uncle 
Robert. "But the trees grow faster than 
you do." 

"They dont have anything to do but 
grow," said Donald. 

When they reached the bridge, they paused. 
They looked up and down the creek valley. 
Through the trees they caught glimpses of 



THE BRIDGE. 
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the shining river and the waving corn. The 
creek, a Uttle stream, flowed between the two 
gentle slopes that formed its valley. 

"There's a gate under this bridge, uncle," 
said Donald, "to keep the cows from going 
down the creek to the cornfield. In the fall, 
after the corn is cut, we open it, and let 
them go to the river." 

"How pleasant it is here!" said Uncle 
Robert as they walked farther into the 
woods. 

"Just see how damp the ground is under 
these dead leaves ! " said Susie, as she pushed 
them back from a little violet, with a long 
stem that she was trying to pick. "Poor 
little flowers ! How do they ever get through 
all these leaves? It would be so much easier 
for them if it were just green grass." 

" But then, there wouldn't be any flowers," 
said Mr. Leonard; "or at least they would be 
very different." 

"It's the leaves that make the soil so 
rich," said Frank, digging into the ground 
with a stick. " See how they are mixed all 
through it!" 
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"Do you know the names of all these 
trees?" asked Uncle Robert. 

"I do," said Frank. "I can tell every tree 
in the woods." 

"How?" asked Uncle Robert 

"By the leaves is the easiest way," said 
Frank, "but I know some trees by the bark." 

"I can tell them by the leaves," said 
Donald. "Try me." 

So as Uncle Robert pointed to them, 
Donald called them all by name. There 
were oaks and maples, hickories, walnuts, 
and butternuts, and close to the creek the 
overhanging willows. 

"Can you tell a tree by its shape, when 
you look at it from a distance?" asked Uncle 
Robert. 

"I can tell the willows and poplars," said 
Frank, "and maples, too." 

"The trees in the pasture have a different 
shape from those in the woods," said Uncle 
Robert. "I mean trees of the same kind. 
How do you explain that?" 

"Why, the trees in the pasture have a 
chance to spread out," said Donald. 
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"But these trees are taller," said Frank, 
"and they are more nearly straight, too." 

"Can you tell the direction of the winds 
that blow the strongest and longest by the 
shape of the trees?" asked Uncle Robert. 

"I never thought of that," said Frank. 

" The wind doesn't blow in the woods," said 
Donald. 

"When we get out into the pasture we'll 
notice the trees there," said Mr. Leonard. 

"Isn't this a tiny tree?" said Susie. "I 
wonder what it is." 

"That's an oak," said Frank. "The leaves 
tell that." 

"Oaks grow from acorns," said Donald. 
" I'm going to dig this up and see if it grows 
hke the seeds in the garden." 

" What a long root it has ! " said Susie, as 
Donald dug about it. " Don't take it out, Don. 
Put the dirt back and let it grow to be a tree." 
. "How long will it be before it gets as big 
as these trees, uncle?" asked Frank. 

" A great many years. Perhaps your father 
can tell all about how old some of these trees 
are." 
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" I have cut some," said Mr. Leonard, " that 
were about a hundred years old." 

" Why, father," exclaimed Susie, "how could 
you tell?" 

"Do you know how the end of a log looks 
when it is sawed off straight?" 

" I do," said Frank. " There are light and 
dark rings in it." 

"Well," was the reply, "one of these rings 
grows every year." 

"So, if you count the rings, you can tell 
how old the tree is," said Donald. " Isn't that 
great ! " 

" What time of the year do the trees grow 
the most?" asked Uncle Robert. 

" In the spring, I should think," said Frank. 
"That's when the sap begins to run." 

"What is sap?" 

" It must be the water that the trees take 
up from the ground," said Frank. 

"We've tapped some maple trees for sap," 
said Donald. 

"And we could see it run right out of the 
tree," said Susie. 

"I've told the children how we used to 
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make maple sugar in New England," said 
Mrs. Leonard. "Do you remember, Jlobert, 
what a quantity of sap it took to make just 
a little sugar?" 

"Yes; and I also remember how long I 
thought it took to boil it down into the wax 
I was so fond of." 

" About thirty gallons of sap can be taken 
from one tree each year," said Mr. Leonard. 

"But I should think that would hurt the 
tree," said Frank. 

"No," replied Uncle Robert, "for the hole 
they make is only about an inch across. If 
they were to cut all around the tree, you see, 
it would stop the running of the sap and kill 
the tree." 

" Let's sit down on this log," said Susie. 
"I want to fix my flowers." 

As they sat there, squirrels ran up the 
trunks of the trees and laughed at them from 
the branches. 

" That is a good shot," said Frank, pointing 
to a large fox squirrel. "But he knows we 
won't kill him, and that's the reason he shows 
himself." 
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"Is it right to shoot the pretty squirrels, 
Uncle Robert?'' asked Susie. 

"I thought so when I was a boy. I shot 
a great many of them then. It was fun for 
me, and I felt very proud when I brought 
home half a dozen grays. 

"Once I went home from the city for a 
summer's rest. I took my gun for a stroU 
in the oak woods where I had shot so many 
squirrels. I piit my gun against a tree and 
lay down upon the leaves. Soon I was fast 
asleep. I dreamed of a group of merry, laugh- 
ing children running, scampering, playing. 

"Then my dreana became real — not chil- 
dren, but the gray coats, five or six of them, 
close to me, were running up the trees, 
jumping from limb to limb, scampering over 
the ground, chasing each other, laughing as 
squirrels laugh, and screaming as squirrels 
scream. I watched the happy playmates, 
brim fuU of fun. I have never shot a squir- 
rel since." 

— Francis W. Parker. 

Which were the birthday trees? In what ways could the boys tell 
one tree from another? How is maple sugar made? Tell about the 
squirrels. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD. 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the beautiful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed! 



The wonderful air is over me. 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the 

tree ; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 



You friendly Earth, how far do you go? 
With the wheat fields that nod, and the rivers 

that flow. 
And cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles? 



Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I hardly can think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say, 
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*'You are more than the Earth, though you 

/ are but a dot; 
You can love and think, and the Earth can 
not." 

— Susan Warnbb. 

In this poem the world is spoken to as if it were a person. It is 
said to be personified. Select four words in the first verse that describe. 
Tell why each is used. What can you do which the earth can not? 



BLACK BEAUTY. 

The first place that I remember anything 
about was a large, pleasant meadow, with a 
pond of clear water in it, and some shade- 
trees near by. From the gate we could 
see our master's house, which stood by the 
roadside. 

In the daytime I ran by my mother's side, 
and at night lay down close by her. When 
it was hot, we used to stand in the shade of 
the trees; and when it was cold, we went to 
a nice, warm shed near the house. 

As soon as I was old enough to eat grass, 
my mother used to go out to work in the 
daytime, and come back at night. 



BLACK BEAUTY. 



BLACK BEAUTY. 

There were six young colts in the pasture 
besides myself. They were older than I ; some 
of them were nearly grown-up horses. 

I used to run with them, and we had 
great fun. We would gallop together all 
roimd the meadow, as fast as we could go. 
Sometimes we had rather rough play, and 
would bite and kick. 

One day, when there was a great deal of 
kicking, my mother called me to her and 
said; "The colts that hve here are very good 
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colts, but they have not learned good man- 
ners. Your grandmother had the sweetest 
temper of any horse I ever knew, and I 
think you have never seen me bite or kick. 

"I hope you will grow up to be good and 
gentle, and never learn bad ways. Do your 
work with a good will, Uf t your feet well when 
you trot, and never bite or kick, even in play." 

I have always remembered what my 
mother said. I know she was a wise old 
horse; and I think our master was very 
fond of her, for he often called her Pet. 

Our master was a good, kind man. He 
gave us good food, and spoke as kindly to 
us as he did to his httle children. When my 
mother saw him at the gate, she would neigh 
with joy and trot up to him. 

He would pat and stroke her, and say, 
"Well, old Pet, how is your little Darkie?" I 
was a dull-black colt, so he called me Darkie. 
He would then give me a piece of bread, and 
sometimes he brought mother an apple. 

A boy named Dick worked for our master. 
He often came into the meadow to pick the 
blackberries which grew by the fence. 
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When he had eaten all he wanted, he 
would throw stones at us to make us gallop. 
We did not mind him much, for we could 
run away from him; but now and then a 
stone would hit and hurt us. 

One day our master watched him, and 
saw him throw stones at us. He jumped 
over the fence and, catching Dick by the 
arm, gave him a box on the ear. When we 
saw him do this, we trotted up nearer to 
them. 

"Bad boy!" said our master; "bad boy, 
to stone the colts. This is not the first time 
you have done that, but it shall be the last. 
Here is your money. I do not want you on 
my farm any longer." 

We never saw Dick again. Old Dan, the 
man who looked after the barns, was just 
as kind to us as our master was ; so we were 
well off. 

— Anna Sbwall. 

Can you think of some ways of treating a horse kindly ? What was 
the fault with Dick ? Can you think of some ways in which a horse 
should not be treated? Have horses feelings? Do hard whipping, 
tight checks, blinders, and docking, hurt horses? 

p^' ttlre blind' erg ngigh (n&) 
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THE KIND OLD OAK. 

It was almost time for -winter to come. 
The little birds had all gone far away, for they 
were afraid of the cold. There was no green 
grass in the fields, and there were no pretty 
flowers in the gardens. Many of the trees 
had dropped all their leaves. Cold winter, 
with its snow and ice, was coming. 

j At the foot of an old 
oak tree some sweet little 
! violets were still in blos- 
: som. "Dear old oak," said 
I they, "winter is coming; 
we are afraid that we 
shall die of the cold." 
"Do not be afraid, ht- 
tle ones,", said the oak, " close your yellow 
eyes in sleep, and trust to me. You have 
made me glad many a time with your sweet- 
ness. Now I will take care that the winter 
shall do you no harm." 

So the violets closed their pretty eyes and 
went to sleep ; they knew that they could 
trust the kind old oak. And the great tree 
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softly dropped red leaf after red leaf upon 
them, until they were all covered over. 

The cold winter came, with its' snow and 
ice, but it could not harm the little violets. 
Safe under the friendly leaves of the old oak 
they slept and dreamed happy dreams until 
the warm rains of spring came and waked 
them again. 

— Skinner's Arbor Day Manual 

Do you take care of your little brother or sister? If you haven't 
any brother or sister, think of some kind things you could do for other 
little boys and girls. Violets, thus protected by leaves,^ live through 
the winter and sometimes blossom under the snow ; they also grow 
from seeds. 



If wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care; 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak. 
And how^ and when^ and where. 



FABLES. 

THE DONKEY IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

A long-eared donkey once found a lion's 
skin hung up to dry. "Now," said he, "111 
go and dress myself up in this Uon's hide and 
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frighten all the cattle, and horses, and sheep, 
and dogs, in the woods." 

He started out, and away fled the sheep 
and other animals, almost scared out of their 
wits. 

But he soon met an old fox, who stood 
still and stared at him. Then the donkey 
gave what he meant to sound like the terri- 
ble roar of the Uon. 

But the fox coolly walked up to him and 
said, " Do you think to frighten me ? I know 
by your long ears that you are only a don- 
key, even if your noisy bray did not betray 
you." 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTmNQ. 

Once a wolf dressed himself in the skin 

of a sheep. In this way he was able to get 

among the sheep and kill them. 

_ But at last the shepherd found him out, 

put a rope around his neck, and hanged him. 

Some travelers who were passing asked, 
"Do you hang your own sheep?" 

"No," said the shepherd; "but I hang a 
wolf whenever I catch him, even if he is 
dressed as a sheep." 
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THE JACKDAW AND THE PEACOCKS. 

A jackdaw once wished very much to be 
handsome, and was not content to live in his 
own plain family. He picked up the feathers 
which fell from the peacocks and stuck them 
amongst his own, and then went into a flock 
of peacocks, hoping to be taken for one of 
themselves. 

They soon found him out, stripped him of 
his borrowed plumes, and drove him away 
with their sharp bills. 

Upon this the jackdaw came back to his 
own family; but they, knowing how he had 
tried to leave them, refused to receive him, 
and said, "If you had been content to stay 
amongst your equals, you would not have 
been hurt by those above you, nor shunned 
by your old friends.'' 

— ^sop's Fablbs. 
What do these stories teach? What is a fable? 

flight' en b5r' rdwed tfir' rt ble 



The generous heart should scorn a pleasure 
which gives others pain. — tknnyson 

8 
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THE LAEK AND THE FARMER. 

An old lark had her nest in a field of 
grain. As the grain grew tall the little 
larks grew strong, and their proud mother 
counted the days until they should be able 
to fly. 

One day, while she was away, the farmer 
and his son came to look at the grain. " My 
son," said the farmer, "this grain is nearly 
ripe. Go and ask our friends and neighbors 
to come and help us reap it to-morrow." 

When the old lark came home, the little 
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larks all cried out together, " Mother ! mother ! 
We must move at once; the farmer is going 
to cut his grain ! " Then they told her what 
they had heard the farmer say. 

"Hush! hush! you silly little larks," said 
the mother. "So long as the farmer waits 
for his friends and neighbors to help him we 
are safe." 

In a few days the farmer came again to 
look at his grain. 

" Son," he said, " our friends and neighbors 
have not come. Go and ask our uncles and 
cousins to help us cut our grain." 

" Oh dear," said the Uttle larks, " now we 
must move at once." 

But when the mother lark came and the 
little ones told her, she said, "Not yet! not 
yet ! There is no hurry so long as the farmer 
waits for his cousins and uncles to help him." 

Again the farmer came. "Son," said he, 
"go and sharpen the sickles; to-morrow we 
will cut this grain ourselves." 

"Now, my little dears," said the wise old 
lark, when she heard this, "it is time for us 
to fly away." 
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When people make up their minds to do 
their own work, it will be done soon and 
done well. 

— jSbop'b Fablbb. 
«o)i;' ing nfiij^' borf ^c' kief 



H GRAPES ARE FRAGRANT." 



OCTOBER'S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER. 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye can not rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 
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When the loud bumble-bee makes haste 

Belated, thriftless, vagrant. 
And goldenrod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning,. 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining; 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 

And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting ; 
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When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, ' 

And count hke misers hour by hour, 
October's bright blue weather; 

O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together. 

Love loveth best of all the year, 
October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Compare the colors of leaves and grass in June with those of 
October. Does October have as many flowers? As long days? 
What ripe fruits has June? What other delights come with each 
month? Do you like October better than June? 

b6 lat' £d ^6n' tian (shan) vS' grant 

&ft'ermftth cdm'rMes fra' grant 



A BRIGHT CHINESE BOY. 

One day, some two thousand five hundred 
years ago, Confucius, the great teacher and 
philosopher of China, was riding with his 
friends in a carriage. He came near some 
children at play. Among them was one who 
did not join in the games. 
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Confucius, stopping his 
carriage, said, "Why is 
it that you alone do not 
play?" 

The boy replied, " Play 
is without profit. One's 
clothes get torn and they 
are not easily mended. 
In play there is much 
work and no reward. It 
is for these reasons that 
I do not play." Then drop- 
ping his head the boy began making a play 
city out of bits of rock. 

Confucius said, "Why do you not turn out 
for my carriage?" 

The boy rephed, "From olden times until 
now it has been thought best for a carriage 
to turn out for a city, and not for a city to 
turn out for a carriage." 

Confucius said, "You are still young in 
years. How is it that you are so quick?" 

The boy said, " A child at the age of two 
years speaks and walks; a hare, three days 
after it is bom, runs over the fields ; fish. 
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9 

three days after their birth, swim in the 
rivers ; what comes by nature, how can it be 
called quick?" 

Confucius said, " I wish to have you walk 
with me. What do you think of it?" 

The boy answered, "A father is at home 
whom I am bound to serve ; a loving mother 
is there, and her I am bound to care for; a 
younger brother is there whom I must teach. 
How have I time to go walking with you?" 

Confucius said, "I have in my carriage 
thirty-two chess men. What do you say to 
having a game with me?" 

The boy rephed, " If the king loves gaming,, 
the kingdom will not be well taken care of; 
if scholars love it, learning will be lost; if 
farmers love it, they will miss the time for 
plowing and sowmg; for these reasons I wiU 
not play with you." 

Confucius said, "Can you tell, under the 
whole sky, what fire has no smoke, what 
water no fish, what is it that is too long, 
what is it that is too short?" 

The boy replied, "A glowworm's fire has 
no smoke, well-water has no fish, a summer's 
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day is too long, a winter's day is not long 
enough." 

Then the boy, asking the sage, said, " How 
many stars are in the sky?'' 

Confucius said, "At this time ask some- 
thing about the earth. We can know noth- 
ing sure about the sky." 

The boy said, "Very well; will you, then, 
tell me how many houses are on the earth?" 

The sage repUed, "Come, now, my boy, 
speak about something that is before our 
eyes. Why must you talk of the earth and 
the sky?" 

"To please you," said the boy, "we wiD 
speak about what is before our eyes. How 
many hairs are in your eyebrows?" 

Confucius smiled, but did not answer. 
Turning to his friends he said, "I will go 
home, now. I need not go about teaching 
the people, for by and by this child can teach 
them." 

This is a tradition long told by father to son in China. Perhaps 
it has grown bit by bit in the telling, just as stories do when you 
play "Gossip." 

What questions could you ask which no one could answer? 

C6n fa' ci as (she ts) 
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A CHESTNUT BURR. 

A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 
Of satin and brown, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 

Now, the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day ; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This lone little cot, by the great sun browned 

This little nut grew, and ere long it found 
There was work outside on the soft, green 

ground ; 
It must do its part so the world might know 
It had tried one little seed to sow. 
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And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 

But the little tree, as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream one day. 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree, to grow up and down. 

What was the chestnut's cradle? Its house? Its fence? What 
work was there for the chestnut to do? 

tn' ter 15cked' tin' d6r brush au' ttimn 



THE STORY OF KING MIDAS. 

It happened once upon a time in the days 
when other beings besides men and animals 
were said to live upon the earth, that a cer- 
tain king, Midas, did a kindness to one who 
was employed as a servant by the gods of 
the vineyards and the cornfields. This god, 
hearing of it, said to King Midas, "Ask any 
gift you choose; it shall be yours." 

"Grant me," said Midas, "that everything 
I touch shall turn to gold." 
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"It is a foors wish," said the god, "but so be 
it. Everything you touch shall turn to gold." 
. King Midas was very happy. He would 
now be the richest king in all the world. 
He opened his palace door, and lo! the door 
became gold. He touched the vines and they 
were golden leaves and flowers. He touched 
the fruit and it was carved in gold. 

He went from room to room touching 
everything, till his house was furnished in 
gold. He climbed upon a ladder, which 
turned to gold in his hands, and touched 
every brick and stone in his palace till all 
was pure gold. His cooks boiled water in 
golden kettles, and swept away golden dust 
with golden brooms. 

He sat down to dinner in a golden chair, 
his garments of spun gold, and his plate of 
sohd gold, and the table hnen cloth-of-gold. 

With deUght at the richness of his house 
and the riches he was yet to gather, Midas 
helped himself from the golden dish before 
him. But suddenly his teeth touched some- 
thing hard, harder than bone. Had the cook 
put stones into his food? It was nothing of 
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the kind. Alas! his very food, as soon as it 
touched his Ups, turned to solid gold. 

His heart sank within him, while the meat 
before him mocked his hunger. Then was 
the richest king in the world to starve? A 
horrible fear came upon him as he poured 
out drink into a golden cup, and the cup 
was filled with gold. He sat in despair. 

What was he to do? Of what use was 
all this gold, if he could not buy a crust of 
bread or a sip of water? The poorest plow- 
man would now be richer than the king. 
Poor Midas wandered about his golden palace, 
the dust becoming gold under his feet, until 
he was all of a fever with thirst, and weak 
and sick with hunger. 

At last, in his despair, he set out to find 
the god of the cornfields and vineyards again, 
and beg him to take back the gift of gold. 
By and by, when nearly starved, he found the 
god, who cried to him, "Ha! Midas, are you 
not content yet? Do you want more gold?" 

" Gold I " cried Midas. " I hate the horrible 
word. I am starving. Make me the poorest 
man in the whole world, for I have learned 
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that a mountain of gold is not worth a drop 
of dew." 

"I will take back my gift," said the god. 
"You may wash away your folly in the first 
river that you come to. Good-by, only don't 
think that gold is not a good thing, though 
too much of it is a bad thing." 

Midas ran to the river Pactolus, near by. 
He threw off his golden clothes and hurried, 
barefoot, over the sands of the river, and the 
sand, wherever his naked feet touched it, 
turned to gold. 

When he came from the water the ter- 
rible power of the golden touch had left 
him. He had learned that the best thing 
one can do with too much gold is to give it 
away as fast as one can. 

The golden palace is gone from the earth, 
but the sand of the river Pactolus is said to 
have gold in it to this day. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

What does this story teach you ? If you could have your wish 
granted by a fairy, for what would you wish ? 

Ml' das Pac to' lus par tx^Q 

dfe spMr' vtne' yardg moun' tatn 
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PSALM XXIII. 

DAVID'S CONFIDENCE IN GOD'S GRACE. 

A Psalm of David. 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name's 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies : thou anointest my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life : and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. 

— The Bible. 



Observe how the early part of this psalm names the blessings 
which make sure the promise in the last part. Ask your teacher to 
explain about anointing the head with oil. Ask about shepherds in 
Judea. 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT OF GOD. 

They say that God lives very high ! 
But if you look above the pines 
You can not see our God. And why? 

And if you dig down in the mines, 

You never see him in the gold, 

Though from Him all that's glory shines. 

God is so good, He wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across his face — 

Like secrets kept, for love untold. 

But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills, through all things 

made, 
Through sight and sound of every place, 

As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids her kisses' pressure. 
Half -waking me at night; and said 
"Who kissed you through the dark, dear 
guesser ? " 

— Elizabeth B. Browning. 

Try to think you are saying this poem while you read it. Why 
can you not see God? Does the earth speak of God? 



SALMON. 

Salmon live in the cold parts of the sea, 
but they journey once every year into the 
rivers of cool countries to lay their eggs in 
the fresh waters. 

They begin their journey in the spring, or 
in the early part of the summer. They move 
toward the mouths of the rivers, and there, 
it is said, they remain for a few days, and 
sometimes for a week or two, in the brack- 
ish waters, as if to prepare themselves for 
breathing the different kind of water which 
they are soon to enter. 

Then, moving on again, they are seen 
dashing through the rapids and even leaping 
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over such rocks and waterfalls as are not 
N more than five or six feet in height. It is 
said that when the weather is cloudy, or 
the water is muddy enough to hide their 
movements, they move forward in the day- 
time. But when the water is clear, they 
move at night or very early in the morning. 

A salmon may be chased by a larger fish, 
or by a seal, or by some other enemy, and 
driven into a strange river; but most of the 
sahnon find their way back every year to 
the river in which they were bom 

A gentleman once took twelve salmon 
from a river, and marked them by attaching 
to each one a copper ring ; he then put them 
back into the water. From the same river, 
five of these fishes were taken the next year, 
three were taken the second year, and three 
the third year. 

Wonderful stories have been told of the 
great height to which a salmon will leap in 
order to get above a dam, or over rocks and 
waterfalls. 

If the water is shallow, the salmon is able 
to leap only a httle way above the surface; 
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but, if the water is deep, it is able to leap 
from five to ten feet above the surface, for it 
starts from the bottom, rises very quickly in 
the water, and by this rapid motion gets such 
headway, that it is carried out of the water 
and up into the air. 

Sometimes many hundred salmon collect 
together in the pool at the foot of a fall. 
When the fall is very high they do not try 
to leap it, but wait until a tide raises the 
water below the fall, and thus makes the leap 
less for them. 

When the river rises, and sahnon begin 
to leap, it is very interesting to watch them. 
The younger and smaller salmon do not yet 
know so well how to take the leap. They 
often jump straight up into the air, and 
so, of course, fall back into the water below 
the fall. The older and larger salmon leap 
in a curve toward the top of the fall, and, if 
they succeed in reaching the edge, they dart 
swiftly up the river. 

It is said that the salmon, after taking 
these leaps, rest for several hours in the first 
still part of the river that they reach. The 
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salmon are often bruised and hurt in their 
long journeys up the rivers; for, when the 
currents are swift, and the water is muddy so 
that they can not see well, they are driven 
against sharp rocks, and the nose and head 
are often rubbed white by contact with rough 
objects in the water. 

— Mbs. Tbnnbt. 

Tell the story of the life of a salmon. What dangers threaten it? 
Compare fish with birds and cattle as to advantages in life. Do fish 
have an easier life than birds and cattle ? 

jo&r' ney brftck' Ish hfead'way 

s&lm' on (s&m' \m) St t^h' Yng brijifed 



THE BROOK. 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 



THE BROOK. 



TDl last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join tte brimming river, 
Per men may come and 



With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow, weed, and mallow. 
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I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may .come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom saihng. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me as I travel. 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

— Alfrbd Tennyson. 

What is the brook's boast? Is it true? How can a brook chatter? 
Where does the brook come from? Where does it go? 

haunts btck' er mSM 16w 

thdrps tr6' bles grfiy' Itng 



THE NETTLE GATHERER. 



THE NETTLE GATHERER. 

Very early in the spring, when the fresh 
grass was just appearing, a poor httle girl 
with a basket on her aria went out to search 
for nettles. 

Near the stone wall of the churchyard 
was a bright green spot, where grew a large 
bunch of nettles. The largest stung little 
Karine's fingers. "Thank you for nothing!" 
said she; "but, whether you hke it or not, 
you must all be put into my basket." 

Little Karine blew on her smarting finger, 
and the wind blew, too. As Karine was 
standing there listening to the song of the 
birds, and warming herself in the sun, she 
saw a beautiful butterfly. 

" O, the first I have seen this year ! What 
sort of summer shall I have ? Let me see 
your colors. Black and bright red mean sor- 
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row and joy in turn, It is very likely I may 
go supperless to bed, but then there is the 
pleasure of gathering flowers, making hay, 
and playing tricks." 

The butterfly stretched out its dazzling 
wings, and, after it had settled on a nettle, 
waved itself backward and forward in the 
sunshine. There was also something else 
upon the nettle, which looked hke a dried-up 
Ught brown leaf. The sun was just then 
shining down with great force upon the spot, 
and while she looked the brown object moved, 
and two httle leaves rose gently up, which, 
by and by, became two beautiful httle wings ; 
and behold, it was a butterfly just come out 
of the chrysalis ! Fresh life was infused into 
it by the warm rays of the sun, and how 
happy it was ! 

The two butterflies must have been friends 
whom some unlucky chance had separated. 
They flew about, played at hide-and-seek, 
waltzed with each other, and seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoying themselves in the bright 
sunshine. One flew away three times into a 
neighboring orchard. One seated itself on a 
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nettle to rest. Karine went gently toward it, 
put her hands quickly over it, and got pos- 
session both of the butterfly and the nettle. 
She then put them into the basket, which 
she covered with a red cotton handkerchief, 
and went home happy. 

The nettles were bought by an old countess, 
who hved in a grand apartment, and had a 
weakness for nettle soup* Karine received a 
silver piece for them. With this in her hand 
the happy girl went into the room where her 
mother and httle brother awaited her. There 
was great rejoicing over the butterfly. 

But the butterfly did not appear as happy 
with the children as the children were with 
the butterfly. It would not eat any of the 
gingerbread, or anything else which the chil- 
dren offered, but was always fluttering against 
the window-pane, and when it rested on the 
ledge it put out a long proboscis, drew it in 
again, and appeared to be sucking something. 
However, it found nothing to suit its taste. 
So it flew about again and beat its wings 
with such force against the window-pane 
that Karine began to fear it would come to 
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grief. Two days passed in this way. The 
butterfly would not be happy. 

"It wants to get out," thought Karine; "it 
wants to find a home and something to eaf 
So she opened the window. 

Ah, how joyfully the butterfly flew out 
into the open air! It seemed to be quite 
happy. Karine ran after it to see which 
way it went. It flew over the churchyard, 
whijch was near Karine's home. There little 
yellow, star-Uke flowers of every description 
were in bud. Into the calyxes of these Uttle 
flowers it thrust its proboscis, and sucked a 
sweet juice therefrom; for at the bottom of 
the calyx of almost every flower there is a 
drop of nectar which God has provided for 
the nourishment of insects — bees, butterflies, 
and many other Uttle creatures. 

The butterfly then flew to the bunch of 
nettles on the hill. The large nettle which 
had stung Karine's flnger now had three bell- 
shaped flowers, and many others were nearly 
out. The butterfly sipped the nectar from 
the white nettle blossoms. It floated among 
the stinging leaves. 
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" It has now returned to its home,^' thought 
Karine; and she felt very glad to have given 
the butterfly its Uberty. 

Summer came. Karine now gathered flow- 
ers to sell. The nettles had long ago become 
too old and rank, but the nettle butterflies 
still flew merrily about among them. 

One day Karine saw her old friend sit on 
a leaf, as if tired and worn out; and when 
it flew away the child found a Uttle gray egg 
l3ring on the very spot where it had rested, 
whereupon she made a mark on the nettle 
and the leaf. She forgot the nettles for a 
long time, and it seemed as if the butterfly 
had also forgotten them, for it was there 
no more. 

Karine gathered flowers, and then went 
into the hayfleld to work; still it often hap- 
pened that both she and her httle brother 
went supperless to bed. But then their father 
played on the violin, and made them forget 
that they were hungry, and its tones lulled 
them to sleep. 

One day, when Karine was passing by the 
nettles, she stopped to take a look at them 
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again. She saw that the nettles were a little 
bent down. Upon close examination, she 
found a number of small green caterpillars 
there, resembhng those which we call cabbage- 
grubs. They seemed to enjoy eating the net- 
tle leaves as much as the old countess did 
her nettle soup. She saw that they covered 
the exact spot where she had made a mark, 
and that the leaf was nearly eaten up by the 
caterpillars; so Karine immediately thought 
that they must be the butterfly's children. 
And she was right, too, for they had come 
from its eggs. 

"Ah!" thought Karine, "if my little 
brother and I, who sometimes can eat more 
than our father and mother can give us, 
could become butterflies, and flnd something 
to eat as easily as these do, would it not be 
pleasant?" She broke off the nettle on which 
the butterfly had laid its eggs — but this time 
she carefully wound her handkerchief round 
her hand — and carried it home. 

On her arrival there, she found all the 
little grubs had crawled away, with the ex- 
ception of one, which was still eating, and 
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enjoying itself. Karine put the nettle into a 
glass of water, and every day a fresh leaf 
appeared. The caterpillar quickly increased 
in size, and seemed to thrive wonderfully 
well. The child took great pleasure in it, 
and often wondered within hei«elf how large 
it would grow to be at last, and when its 
wings would come. 

But one morning it appeared very quiet 
and sleepy, and would not eat, and became 
every moment more weary, and seemed ill. 
" 0," said Karine, " it is certainly going to 
die, and there will be no butterfly from it ; 
what a pity ! " 

It was evening, and the next morning 
Karine found with astonishment that the 
caterpillar had spun around itself a sort of 
web, in which it lay, no 
longer a living green grub, 
but a stiff, brown chrysalis. 
She took it out of the co- 
coon ; it was as if enclosed 
in a shell. " It is dead," said 
the child, " and is now lying 
in its coffln! But I will 
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still keep it, for it has been so long with us, 
and at any rate it will be something belong- 
ing to my old favorite." Karine then laid it 
on the earth in a Uttle flower-pot, which stood 
in the same window, in which there was a 
balsam growing. 

The long winter came, and much, very 
much, snow. Karine and her httle brother 
had to run barefooted through it all. The 
boy got a cough. He became paler and paler, 
would not eat anything, and lay tired and 
weary, just like the grub of the caterpillar 
shoX before it becaT, a ohrysali. 

The snow melted, the April sun reappeared, 
but the little boy played out of doors no 
more. He was dead. His sister went out 
again to gather nettles and blue anemones, 
but no longer with a merry heart. 

One day she took the pot with the balsam 
in it, and also the chrysalis, and said, " I will 
plant the balsam on the grave, and bury the 
butterfly's grub with my dear little brother." 
Again she wept bitterly, while she thought 
to herself: "Mother said that my brother 
lives, and is happy with God." 
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Poor little Karine sobbed, and dried her 
tears with ^the hand that was free. In the 
other lay the chrysalis, and the sun shone 
upon it. There was a low crackUng in the 
shell, and a violent motion within, and, be- 
hold! a living insect crawled out, threw off 
its shell as a man would his cloak, and sat 
on Karine's hand, breathing, and at hberty. 
In a short time wings began to appear from 
its back. Karine looked on with a beating 
heart. She saw its wings increase in size, 
and become colored in the brightness of the 
spring sun. Presently the new-bom butterfly 
moved its proboscis, and tried to raise its 
young wings, and she recognized her nettle 
butterfly. And when, after an hour, he flut- 
tered his wings to prepare for flight, and 
flew around the child's head and among the 
flowers, an unspeakable gladness came over 
Karine, and she said, "The shell of the chrys- 
alis has burst, and the caterpillar within has 
got wings; in hke manner my little brother 
has been freed from his mortal body, and 
he has become an angel in the presence of 
Gk)d." 
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In the night she dreamed that her brother 
and herself, with butterfly's wings, and joy 
beaming in their eyes, were soaring far, far 
away, above their earthly home, toward the 
millions of bright shining stars ; and the stars 
became flowers, whose nectar they drank; 
and over them was a wondrous, bright hght, 
and they heard sounds of music, so grand and 
beautiful! Karine recognized the tones as 
those she had heard on earth, when their 
father played for her and her httle brother in 
their poor cottage, when they were hungry. 
But this was so much more grand! Yet it 
was so beautiful, so exceedingly beautiful, that 
Karine awoke. A rosy light filled the room, 
the morning dawn was breaking, and the sun 
was looking in love upon the earth, again 
reviving everything with his gentleness and 
strength. 

Karine wept no more. She felt great in- 
ward joy, for she knew now that her brother 
was happy. When she again went to visit the 
nettles, and saw the Uttle caterpillars crawl- 
ing on the leaves, she said in a low voice, 
"You only crawl now, you Uttle things! By 
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and by you will have wings as well as I, 
and you know not how glorious it will be at 
the last." 

— Adapted from the Swedish. 

Tell this story again in your own words. What do butterflies find 
in flowers? Describe the different stages of the life of the butterfly. 
Of what did the change from chrysalis to butterfly remind Karine? 

nge'tar d«z' zHng flUt'tered tnfdsed' 
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"You queer little wonderful owlet! you atom 

so fluffy and small ! 
Half a handful of feathers and two great 

eyes — how came you alive at all? 
And why do you sit here blinking, as blind 

as a bat in the light, 
With your pale eyes bigger than saucers? 

Now who ever saw such a sight? 

"And what ails chickadee, tell me? What 
makes him flutter and screana 

Round and over you where you sit like a 
tiny ghost in a dream ? 
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I thought him a sensible fellow, quite steady 

and calm and wise, 
But only see how he hops and flits, and hear 

how wildly he cries! 

"What is the matter, you owlet? You will 

not be frightened away! 
Do you mean on that twig of a lilac bush 

the whole night long to stay? 
Are you bewitching my chickadee-dee? I 

really believe that you are! 
I wish you'd go off, you strange, browa bird 

— oh, ever and .ever so far ! 

"I fear you are weaving and winding some 

kind of a dreadful charm; 
If I leave poor chickadee-dee with you, Tm 

sure he will come to harm. 
But what can I do? We can't stay here 

forever together, we three — 
One anxious child, and an owlet weird, and 

a frightened chickadee-dee." 

I could not frighten the owl away, and 
chickadee would not come; 

So I just ran off with a heavy heart, and 
told my mother at home; 
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But when my brothers^ and sisters went the 

curious sight to see, 
The owl was gone, and there lay on the 

ground two feathers of chickadee-dee! 

— Celia Thaxtbk. 

What is a bird of prey? Was the owlet to blame because it killed 
the chickadee for food? Is a person to blame who kills a bird for 
mere sport or for its pretty plumage? Is the lady to blame who buys 
the pretty feathers for her hat? Why? 

prey weird cMck' a dee 
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WHAT I FEAR. 

"Fear? Fear?" said Chauncey M. Depew. 

" There are so many of my fears that I 
do not know which is the most prominent. I 
think, perhaps, the leading one is the dread of 
not being on time. To be late is to me a most 
serious disaster. Not many pictures have im- 
pressed me more strongly than the one I saw 
in my boyhood, which depicted the wrath of 
a man who reached the railroad station just 
as the train had left it. That taught a lesson 
to me which I have never forgotten. 
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"The fear of not being on time is not a 
fact that came with manhood : it was born in 
me. I can frankly say that I do not know 
of any existing object, animate or inanimate, 
which has caused me so much real fear as this 
question of time. If it became my duty to 
furnish a motto for the youth of the country, 
I would choose the word * punctuahty.' Lake 
charity, it covers a multitude of sins." 

Are you afraid of being late? Tell some of the things which might 
happen if an engineer, a teacher, a business man, or one of you 
were late. 

pr6m' I nent d6 plct' ed mGl' tl tQde 
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'*I Can" is a worker; he tills the broad 

fields. 
And digs from the earth all the wealth that 

it yields; 
The hum of his spindles begins with the 

hght. 
And the fires of his forges are blazing all 
night. 

— W. A. BUTLBB. 



coco* NUTS. 



TRAVEL. 



I should like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow — 

Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored he, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 

Lonely Crusoes building boats — 

Where, in sunshine reaching out. 
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Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar — 

Where the Great Wall round China goes, 

And on one side the desert blows, 

And with bell, and voice, and drum. 

Cities on the other hum — 

Where are forests, hot as fire. 

Wide as England, tall as a spire. 

Full of apes and cocoanuts 

And the negro hunters' huts — 

Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 

Hunting fish before his eyes — 

Where in jungles near and far, 

Man-devouring tigers are. 

Lying close and giving ear 

Lest the hunt be drawing near. 

Or a comer-by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin — 

Where among the desert sands 

Some deserted city stands. 
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All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since. 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse. 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There 111 go, when I'm a man. 
With a camel caravan ; ' 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining-room; 
See the pictures on the walls. 
Heroes, fights, and festivals; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old E^ptian boys. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Every line of this poem is a picture. Draw some of them. 

m5sque bd, zSat' £} gj^p' tian 
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In the best books great men talk to us, 
give us their most precious thoughts, and 
pour their souls into ours. 



— Ohanning. 
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STORY OF THE MATCHES. 

Once there were some matches that could 
not contain themselves for pride, because they 
thought they were of such high birth. Their 
father, the Mr, had in olden times been a 
great tall tree in one of the Northern forests. 
But these matches were now lying beside a 
kitchen stove, between a wood-box and an 
old iron pot, to which they told most won- 
derful stories about their younger days. 

" Yes ; when we were on the green bough," 
they said, "then we really had a flourishing 
time of it. All the day long we had sun- 
shine, and the httle birds amused us with 
merry songs. 

"We could see plainly enough, too, that 
we were rich ; for, while other trees put on 
a decent dress only in summer, our family 
had its beautiful green wardrobe all the year. 
At last, in the midst of this happy kind of 
hfe, the wood-cutters came; and this was 
what spht our family asunder. 

"Our mighty father got a place as main- 
mast to a splendid ship, which could sail 
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aroxmd the world. The 
other branches of the fam- 
ily went somewhere else. 
And to ns was assigned 
the noble office of making 
a Ught for the coming 
throng." 

" The rest of us are 
probably as well born as you," replied the 
iron pot; "but what does our high birth avail 
us in this dull place? Except the water-pail, 
which sometimes goes down into the yard, 
we hve more retired than in a cloister. 

" Our only news-bearer is the market- 
basket; but he makes such a chatter about 
what he hears and sees, that only yesterday 
an old pot fell down and broke in two, in 
sheer alarm at his noise." 

" Have done with your nonsense about 
birth!" said the tinder-box, putting in a word; 
'* let us have some sport while the house-maid 
is in bed." And immediately flint and steel 
struck so hard against each other that they 
sparkled, as if to say, " What a merry night 
we shall have of it ! " 
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"Let US talk about who is the greatest of 
us all!" said the matches. 

"No; we will have a dance!" said the fire- 
tongs; and away they danced, throwing up 
first one leg and then the other. Oh, what 
a sight to be sure ! The old chair-cover in 
the corner burst with laughter at the very 
sight of it. 

"Pooh, how very vulgar!" thought the 
matches. 

Then the tea-urn was called on for a song. 
But she said she had a cold, and could only 
sing when she was boiling. The fact was, 
however, she would not deign to sing till she 
found herself among the great folks in the 

drawing-room. 

« 

"If the tea-urn will not sing, I will," said 
the tea-kettle, who was chief kitchen-singer, 
and half-brother to the former. 

" No jealousies here ! " said the market- 
basket. "Is this the way to pass the night ? 
Would it not be much better to turn the 
house topsy-turvy ? Then each would get into 
his right place. That would be something 
like fun to us." 
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■ 

" Yes ; let us make a regular to-do ! " cried 
they all in one voice. 

At this moment the door was opened by 
the house-maid ; and pot, pan, kettle, and tea- 
urn were still in a moment. The house-maid 
took some of the matches and made a hght 
with them. Oh, how they crackled and 
burned in the yellow-blue flame! 

"Now, then," thought they, "every block- 
head must see that we stand first, and how 
brightly we shine!" And so saying, they 
burned to ashes. 

— Hans Aid^ebsein. 

How does a fairy story differ from a story of real life? Before 
the time of matches, fire was obtained by striking flint and steel 
together. This produced a spark, which was caught by a ver^ com- 
bustible material, called tinder, held near. 

€lois'ter de'96nt dgign fis signed' 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 
And colored with the heaven's own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night — 
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Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple dressed. 

Nod o'er the ground bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart. 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

— William Cullbn Bryant. 

Did you ever see a gentian? Its flower somewhat resembles the 
morning-glory, but is smaller. How can you tell when it blooms? The 
fringed gentian is prized for its beauty. What color is it? 

g6n' tian c6 rij' 16 an p5r tfind' 
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THE TRIAL OF THE WOODCHUCK. 

Daniel Webster, the great lawyer, was ten 
years old when he tried his first law case. 

Webster's father was a poor farmer; and, 
besides Daniel, he had an older son, Ezekiel. 
The boys used to help in the farm work. 

Ezekiel one day set a trap to catch a wood- 
chuck which had been steaUng its breakfasts 
from the garden of the Websters. At last 
the woodchuck was caught. 

" Now," cried Ezekiel, '' we'll kill the thief. 
YouVe done harm enough to die, Mr. Wood- 
chuck; and die you shall!" 

Daniel, who had a kind heart, begged his 
brother not to kill the poor woodchuck, but 
to take him into the woods, and let him go. 
Ezekiel would not do this; and so, as they 
could not agree, the two lads went to their 
father, and asked him what should be done. 

"Well," said old Mr. Webster, "here is the 
prisoner; let us try him for his fife. You, 
Ezekiel, shall be lawyer against him; and 
you, Daniel, shall be lawyer for him. You 
may both speak. I will be the judge." 
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Ezekiel began telling of the harm the 
woodchuck had done to the garden. He told 
how much time and trouble it took to catch 
the robber. He asked if the prisoner would 
not surely take to his bad habit again if they 
should let him go. And he ended with these 
words: "The prisoner must die; and to pay for 
the harm he has done, let us sell his skin!'' 

Ezekiel spoke well, and Mr. Webster seemed 
to think he was right. But he turned to 
Daniel and said, "I'll hear now what you 
have to say." 

Daniel was very much afraid that Ezekiel 
had won the case. But, seeing the poor 
woodchuck trembling in his prison, the boy 
was moved with pity. Looking the judge 
full in the face with his deep, black eyes, 
Daniel began : 

"Ezekiel has spoken well, but he forgets 
some things. I say that the woodchuck has 
a right to life, to food, and to freedom. God 
made him to live in the bright sunshine, in 
the free fields and woods. 

"He is not like the cruel fox, for he kills 
nothing. He only eats a little of our corn, 
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and I am sure we have plenty. Has he taken 
anythmg but the httle food he needed to keep 
him ahve? And is not that food as sweet 
to him as the food on mother's table is to us? 

"You can't say that he has broken the 
laws, as men often do ; he has only done what 
it is his nature to do. How, then, can you 
blame him? Look at the poor dumb, trem- 
bling creature, and answer me this: How 
dare you take away that life which you can 
never give back again?" 

Daniel paused. There were tears in his 
father's eyes. The plea for mercy had touched 
the old man's heart; and, forgetting that he 
was the "judge," he started up, and cried in 
a loud voice, "Zeke, Zeke, you let that wood- 
chvxik go ! " 

The woodchuck digs its home in the ground and feeds upon plants 
near by. What reasons had Ezekiel for killing the woodchuck? Why 
did Daniel think it should live? Was Daniel's speech better than 
Ezekiel's? Why? 

wd6d' ch&ck prifg' on er 



A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit. — john milton. 
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HIAWATHA'S SAILING. 

"Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree; 
Of your yeUow bark, O Birch Tree ; 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a hght canoe will build me. 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autunm. 
Like a yellow water-lily! 

" Lay aside your cloak, O Birch Tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!" 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the soUtary forest. 
When the birds were singing gayly. 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 

And the tree with aU its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning. 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
"Take my cloak, Hiawatha!" 
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With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 

• 

Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches. 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath rae!'' 

Through the summit of the cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
"Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!" 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

"Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch Tree! 

6 
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SQUAW SEWING BIRCH CANOE. 

My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the larch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched its forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
"Take them all, O Hiawatha!" 
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From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the larch tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, O Fir Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet^me!" 

And the fir tree tall and somber. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness. 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
" Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! " 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the fir tree, 
Seamed therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

" Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty. 
And two stars to deck her bosom ! " 
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From a hollow tree the hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
" Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows, 
Stained them blue, and red, and yellow, 
"With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them. 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Bound its bows a gleaming necklace. 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In, the bosom of the forest; 
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And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river 
like a yellow leaf in autumn. 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Name the thiDgs used in making Hiawatha's canoe. Where was 
it made? What use would be made of the canoe? Why should it be 
light? Why tough? How many 'pictures do you see in this poem? 
Can you draw any of them? 

gir' died pll' ant bftl' sam 

Ht a wft' th& €r6v' tee tSm' a rftck 

rgs' Tn rfis' tied stn' ews 

r6 spl6n' dent 



HEPH^STUS, THE SMITH-GOD. 

{A Greek Myth.) 

Hephaestus, the god of fire and metal- 
working, was the son of Zeus and Hera. 
While he was a child, he lived with the sea- 
nymphs in an ocean cavern. From his very 
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babyhood he could make all kinds of useful 
and beautiful things, and it was Jiis constant 
delight to be planning some marvelous inven- 
tion. When he was grown, he took his place 
on Mount Olympus with the other gods, and 
was always busy making things either for 
himself or for them. Among other wonder- 
ful things he made magic shoes that could 
tread water or air as easily as earth; caps 
which made the persons who wore them in- 
visible ; and gold and silver dishes that would 
carry themselves away from the table with- 
out the aid of servants. 

Hephaestus had his forge and workshop 
in his own palace on Mount Olympus. He 
trained many servants to aid him in his 
work, and planned twenty great bellows for 
his forge, which would blow his fire into a 
fierce heat at a word from him. He had 
other workshops upon the earth; and wher- 
ever there was a volcano with smoke and 
fire coming from its summit, the people said 
that there Hephaestus was busy, with his 
giant helpers, making wonderful things for 
the gods. 
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As you have learned, the gods and god- 
desses were not always good and kind. One 
day Hera made her husband angry; and to 
punish her, Zeus fastened her hands and feet 
together, and hung her in the air midway 
between heaven and earth. This was a very 
cruel way to treat the beautiful and stately 
Hera, and all the gods pitied her. Hephaestus 
was so sorry for his mother that he tried to 
set her free. This made Zeus still more an- 
gry, and he struck him so heavily in his rage 
that poor Hephaestus was thrown headlong 
from the sky. 

Down, dowti he fell for a whole day, and 
struck the earth at last upon a beautiful 
island. The fall did not kill him, for he was 
one of the immortal gods, and could not die; 
but he fell with such force that he was lame 
ever afterward. 

Zeus was too deeply angry to allow He- 
pha^tus to return at once to his home among 
the gods, so he was forced to remain upon 
his island. After he had recovered from his 
fall he used to wander about his new home, 
seeking something with which to busy him- 
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self. He found great quantities of gold and 
silver; but he had no furnace, and so could 
do nothing with them. But one day he heard 
a strange rumbling in the earth, and follow- 
ing the sound he came upon a newly formed 
volcano. 

*^ Here is my furnace," he exclaimed, and 
immediately began to cut a hole in the moun- 
tain to get at the fire. There he set up his 
workshop, and brought to it some of the gold 
and silver which he had found. From this he 
made many wonderful and beautiful things. 
Among them he made some new thunder- 
bolts, and sent them as a gift to Zeus. In 
return for these, Zeus recalled him to Mount 
Olympus. 

Hephaestus must have looked very strange 
in the meetings of the gods after this; for 
he was ugly and crippled from his fall, while 
the others were straight and beautiful. But 
he was the kindest and best-natured of them 
all, and often served as peace-maker among 
them. Once while he was trying to settle a 
quarrel in the assembly of the gods, he took 
the place of the cup-bearer, and handed about 
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the cup from which they used to drink. But 
he was so awkward about it that the other 
gods burst into a shout of laughter as he 
went Hmping about. Hephaestus did not care, 
however; for he had succeeded in stopping 
the quarrel, and that was what he had wished 

— Caroline H. Harding. 



This is one of the Greek myths. They are stories of the imaginary 
gods and goddesses whom the ancient Greeks worshiped. Who was 
Hephsestus? Zeus was king of the gods and Hera was his wife. 
What could HephsBstus make? What misfortune did he suffer? How 
was he made happy again? What kind of a god was he said to be? 

O 1 jhn' pus v51 €a' nd ZeQs 

ftwk' ward cup' befir er thun' der bolts 

H6 phsBs' tiis Im &g' i nS, ry tn vis' X ble 



THE RAGGEDY MAN. 

O, The Raggedy Man ! He works for Pa ; 
An' he's the goodest man ever you saw! 
He comes to our house every day, 
An' waters the horses, an' feeds 'em hay; 
An' he opens the shed — an' we all ist laugh 
When he drives out our little old wobble-ly 
calf ; 
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An' nen — ef our hired girl says he can — 
He milks the cow fer 'Lizabuth Ann. 

Aint he a' awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 

Wy, The Raggedy Man — he's ist so good, 
He splits the kindlin' an' chops the wood; 
An' nen he spades in our garden, too, 
An' does most things 'at boys can't do. 
He clumbed clean up. in our big tree 
An' shocked a' apple down fer me — 
An' 'nother 'n', too, fer 'Lizabuth Ann — 
An' 'nother 'n', too, fer The Raggedy Man. 

Aint he a' awful kind Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 

An' The Raggedy Man, he knows most rhymes, 
An' tells 'em, ef I be good, sometimes; 
Knows 'bout Giunts, an' Griffuns, an' Elves, 
An' the Squidgicum-Squees 'at swallers ther- 

selves ! 
An' wite by the pump in our pasture lot. 
He showed me the hole 'at the Wunks is got, 
'At lives 'way deep in the ground, an' can 
Turn into me, er 'Lizabuth Ann! 

Aint he a funny old Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 
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The Raggedy Man — one time when he 
Was makin' a httle bow-'n'-orry fer me, 
Says, "When you're big hke your Pa is, 
Air you go' to keep a fine store Hke his — 
An' be a rich merchant — an' wear fine 

clothes ? 
Er what air you go' to be, goodness knows I " 
An' nen he laughed at 'Lizabuth Ann, 
An' I says, "'m go' to be a Raggedy Man! 
I'm ist go' to be a nice Raggedy Man!" 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 

Who tells the story of this poem? How old do you think he 
might have been? 



HONEYBEES. 

Bees live in large families or colonies. Like 
their cousins, the ants and hornets, their serv- 
ice in the world is very interesting. We 
know them as honey makers and collectors 
of sweets from the clover and various fra- 
grant flowers. But at the same time Mother 
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BEES AT HOME. 



Nature sets the bees another task, perhaps 
all unknown to them. They carry the yellow 
pollen grains from flower to flower, and thus 
pay for the honey they gather. 

Mr. Bee is no thief, neither is he the 
deadly enemy we might think when we re- 
member how he stings. The delicate shaft 
with which he is armed is used only to de- 
fend his life. Has not any creature the right 
to defend its life ? 

The home life of bees is a curious one. A 
colony is made up mostly of workers, and 
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their industry is such that wo say, 
*'busy as a bee." But the workers 
have some big brothers, the largest 
members of the bee family, nearly ^ worker. 
twice as large as themselves, called drones. 
Mr. Drone is thick and clumsy; his head 
\ r and his eyes are large, his wings 
xMkf are as long as his body, and he 
j^^k/^ has no sting. Mr. Drone is such 

a lazy fellow that it may be 
wondered why a worker bee will 
DRONE. tolerate him, bring him food, 
and provide for all his needs. 

Her Royal Highness, the queen bee, is 
ruler of this colony of bees, and also their 
mother. She receives the greatest attention, 
and is thoroughly respected by all the other 
bees. Even in the darkness of the hive they 
always know her. If she dies there is a great 
disturbance in the Uf e of the colony, 
and all interest in the usual occupa- 
tions of life seems to be gone. The 
queen is more slender and graceful 
than the other bees, with a long 
body, tapering gradually to a point. ^^^^^ 
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She has a curved sting, but seldom uses it 
except in case of war with another queen. 

The workers prepare the cradles and nests 
for the young bees. They are tiny cells, one 
size for the worker, another size for the drone, 
and still another for the queen. When the 
warmth of spring has melted away the snows 
of winter, the queen bee lays the eggs in the 
cells already prepared, where they remain for 
three days, when they hatch out into a form 
you would not recognize as a bee, but would 
be apt to call a worm. 

The infant bees are cared for by a class 
of nurse bees, tlieir food consisting of honey, 
water, and some of the bee bread, which is 
made from the pollen of flowers. After about 
six days of nursing the cradles are sealed 
over, and the infant bee, much like the chrys- 
ahs of the butterfly, rests for a time, and 
then breaks forth a full-grown bee. 

The workers are busy through the months 
of late spring and summer and early autumn, 
wandering about fields, meadows, and wood- 
land, searching for the sweetest flowers. In- 
deed the beautiful colors of flowers seem to 
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have been made to attract tlie bees, and 
" where the clovers Uft their heads," all cov- 
ered with white or pink flowerets, the bees 
find the richest store. Each blossom has at 
its base a tiny nectar cup, which Mr. Bee 
knows just where to find. Indeed, he has a 
long, slender trunk, beautifully adapted to 
extract the delicious fluid. 



After he has collected all the honey he 
wishes, and the flowers have dusted the pol- 
len over him, he rises a short distance above 
the flower, seems to take in the view all 
about him at one glance, and starts swiftly 
and surely, in a straight line to his home. 

Describe the home life of the bees. How are Infant beea cared for! 
What ia the price of the honey the bee gatheiB? What is a bee line? 
Think of other instances in which plants and insecta help each other. 
This is part of the beautiful economy of nature, 

€61' Any nEe'tar tdl'firate 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 
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They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

Draw a picture of some of the things talked about in this poem. 
How many pictures do you see? 

bi-^wny toil'tng r6joi'9tng wrought (r^t) 

sin' ew y mtis' cles jlt t^mpt' 6d r6 pose' 



A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

Once there was a child who strolled about 
a good deal, and thought of a number of 
things. He had a sister who was a child, too, 
and his constant companion. They wondered 
at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered 
at the height and blueness of the sky; they 
wondered at the depth of the water; they 
wondered at the goodness and power of God, 
who made them lovely. 
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Sometimes they used to say to each other, 
"Supposing all the children upon earth were 
to die, would the flowers, and the water, and 
the sky be sorry ? " They beUeved they would 
be sorry. "For," said they, "the buds are the 
children of the flowers, and the little playful 
streams that gambol down the hillsides are 
the children of the water, and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide-and-seek in the 
sky all night must surely be the children of 
the stars; and they would all be grieved to 
see their playmates, the children of men, no 
more.^' 

There was one clear shining star that used 
to come out in the sky before the rest, near 
the church spire, above the graves. It was 
larger and more beautiful, they thought, than 
all the others, and every night they watched 
for it, standing hand-in-hand at a window. 
Whoever saw it first cried out, "I see the 
star.'* And after that they cried out both 
together, knowing so well when it would rise 
and where. So they grew to be such friends 
with it that,, before lying down in their bed, 
they always looked out once agaiii to bid it 
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good night; and when they were turning 
round to sleep they used to say, "God bless 
the star!" 

But while she was still very young, oh, 
very young, the sister drooped, and came to 
be so weak that she could no longer stand 
in the window at night. Then the child 
looked sadly out by himself. When he saw 
the star he turned round and said to the 
patient, pale face on the bed, "I see the 
star!" and then a smile would come upon 
the face, and a little weak voice used to say, 
" God bless my brother and the star ! " 

And so the time came, all too soon, when 
the child looked out all alone, when there 
was no pale face on the bed, when there was 
a grave among the graves not there before, 
and when the star made long rays down 
toward him as he saw it through his tears. 

Now these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from 
earth to heaven, that when the child went 
to his solitary bed he dreamed about the star ; 
and dreamed that, lying where he was he 
saw a train of people taken up that spark- 
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ling road by angels; and the star, opening, 
showed him a great world of light, where 
many more such angels waited to receive 
them. 

All these angels who were waiting turned 
their beaming eyes upon the people who were 
carried up into the star ; and some came out 
from the long rows in which they stood, and 
fell upon the people's necks and kissed them 
tenderly, and went away with them down 
avenues of light, and were so happy in their 
company that, lying in his bed, he wept for 

joy. 

But there were many angels who did not 
go with them, and among them, one he knew. 
The patient face that once had lain upon the 
bed was glorified and radiant, but his heart 
found out his sister amongst all the host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the en- 
trance of the star, and said to the leader 
among those who had brought the people 
thither: "Is my brother come?" And he 
said, "No!" 

She was turning sadly away, when the 
child stretched out his arms and cried, "O, 
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sister, I am here! Take me!" And then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him — and it 
was night ; and the star was shining into the 
room, making long rays down toward him 
as he. saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as the home he was to go to 
when his time should come ; and he thought 
that he did not belong to the earth alone, but 
to the star, too, because of his sister's angel 
gone before. 

There was a baby bom to be a brother to 
the child, and while he was so little that he 
never yet had spoken a word, he stretched 
out his tiny form on his bed and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, 
and of the company of angels, and the train 
of people, and the rows of angels with their 
beaming eyes all turned upon those people's 
faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is 
my brother come?" And he said, "Not that 
one, but another!" 

As the child beheld his brother's angel in 
her arms, he cried, "O, my sister, I am here! 
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Take me!" And she turned and smiled upon 
him — and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was 
busy at his books, when an old servant came 
to him and said, "Thy mother is no more. 
I bring her blessing on her darling son." 

Again at nighjb he saw the star, and all 
that former company. Said his sister's angel 
to the leader, " Is my brother come ? " 

And he said : " Thy mother." 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through 
all the star, because the mother was re-united 
to her two children. And he stretched out 
his arms and cried, "0 mother, sister, brother, 
I am here ! Take me ! " And they answered 
him, " Not yet " — and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was 
turning gray, and he was sitting in his chair 
by the fireside, heavy with grief, and with 
his face bedewed with tears, when the star 
opened once again 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, "Is 
my brother come?" 

And he said, " Nay, but his maiden daugh- 
ter ! " 
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And the man who had been the child saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial 
creature among those three, and he said, 
"My daughter's head is on my sister's bosom, 
and her arm is around my mother's neck, 
and at her feet is the baby of old time, and 
I can bear the parting from her, God be 
praised ! " — and the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, 
and his once smooth face was wriukled, and 
his steps were slow and feeble, and his back 
was bent. And one night as he lay upon his 
bed, his children standing round, he cried, as 
he had cried so long ago, "I see the star!" 

They whispered one to another, "He is 
dying." And he said, "I am. My age is faUing 
from me like a garment, and I move toward 
the star as a child. And, oh! my Father, 
now I thank Thee that it has so often opened 
to receive those dear ones who await me ! " 

And the star was shining; and it shines 
upon his grave. __^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Tell the story of the star. What kind of man was this? Why? 
Select the expressions which show you what kind of man he was. 

861' t tA ry rS' dr ant 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS? 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand. 
It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, 

Castles of the foam. 
Boats of mine a-boating — 

Where will all come home? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 

Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

— From ''Child's Garden of Verses" by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Have you ever sailed boats? Can you readily imagine this river? 
Does the poet require many words to suggest a beautiful idea to us? 
Is each line a complete picture? Describe the river and its course. 
Tell the story of the boats. 
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A FABLE. 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " Little Prig;" 

Bun rephed, 

"You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 

And a sphere, 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry." 

" I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track." 

"Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I can not carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Did you enjoy reading these lines? Why? Make a picture of 
the mountain and the squirrel. 



EVA'S VISIT TO FAIRY-LAND. 



EVA HEARD THE VOICES OF THE ELVES. 

EVA'S VISIT TO FAIRY-LAND. 

A little girl stood on the grass down by 
the brook, wondering what the noisy water 
said as it went babbhng over the stones. As 
she listened she heard another kind of music 
that seemed to come nearer and nearer, till 
round the corner floated a beautiful boat filled 
with elves, who danced on the broad green 
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leaves of the lily of the valley, while the 
white beUs of the tall stem that was the 
mast rung loud and sweet. 

A flat rock, covered with moss, stood in 
the middle of the brook, and here the boat 
was anchored for the elves to rest a little. 
Eva watched them at their pretty play, as 
they flew about or lay fanning themselves 
and drinking from the red-brimmed cups on 
the rocks. Wild strawberries grew in the 
grass close by, and Eva threw some of the 
ripest to the fairy folk; for honey and dew 
seemed a poor sort of lunch to the child. 

Then the elves saw her, and nodded and 
smiled and called, but their soft voices could 
not reach her. So, after whispering among 
themselves, two of them flew to the brookside, 
and, perching on a buttercup, said close to 
Eva's ear : ** We have come to thank you for 
the berries, and to ask if we can do anything 
for you, because this is our holiday, and we 
can become visible to you." 

"Oh, let me go to Fairy-land! I have so 
longed to see and know all about you dear 
little people, and never would believe it is 
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true that there are no fairies left," cried 
Eva, so glad to find that she was right. 

" We should not dare to take some-children, 
they would do so much harm ; but you beheve 
in us, you love all the sweet things in the 
world, and never hurt innocent creatures, or 
tread on flowers, or let ugly feehngs come into 
your happy little heart. You shall go with 
us and see how we live.'' 

But as the elves spoke, Eva looked very sad, 
and said: "How can I go? I am so big I 
should sink that pretty ship with one finger, 
and I have no wings." 

The elves laughed and touched her with 
their soft hands, saying: "You can not hurt 
us now. Look in the water and see what we 
have done." 

Eva looked and saw a tiny child standing 
under a tall blue violet. It was herself, but 
so small she seemed an elf in a white pinafore 
and a little pink sun-bonnet. She clapped her 
hands and skipped for joy, and laughed at 
the sweet picture ; but suddenly she grew sober 
again, as she looked from the shore to the 
rock. 
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" But now I am so wee I can not step over, 
and you can not lift me, I am sure." 

''Give us each a hand and do not be afraid," 
said the elves, and they whisked her across 
Uke dandelion down. 

The elves were very glad to see her, they 
touched and peeped and asked questions as 
if they had never had a, mortal child to 
play with before. Eva was so small she 
could dance with them now, and eat what 
they ate, and sing their pretty songs. She 
found that flower-honey ^nd dewdrops were 
very nice, and that it was fine fun to tilt 
on a blade of grass, to slide down a smooth 
bulrush stem, or to rock in the cup of a 
flower. 

She learned new and merry games, found 
out what the brook said, saw a cowslip blossom, 
and had a lovely time till the captain of the 
ship blew a long, sweet blast on a honeysuckle 
horn, and all the elves went aboard and set 
sail for home. 

"Now I shall find the way to Fairy-land, 
and can go again whenever I like," thought 
Eva, as she fioated away. 
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But the sly little people did not mean that 
she should know, for only now and then can a 
child go to that lovely place. So they set the 
bells to chiming softly, and all sang lullabies 
till Eva fell fast asleep. She knew nothing 
of the journey till she woke in Fairy-land. 

It seemed to be sunset; for the sky was 
red, the flowers all dreaming behind their 
green curtains, the birds tucked up in their 
nests, and there was no sound but the whis- 
per of the wind that softly sang, '^Good- 
night, good-night." 

"We go to bed early unless the moon 
shines. We are tired, so come and let us make 
you cozy till to-morrow," said the elves, show- 
ing her a dainty bed with white rose-leaves for 
sheets, a red rose-leaf for coverlet, and two 
plump little mushrooms for pillows. Cobweb 
curtains hung over it, a glowworm was the 
candle, and a lily of the valley cup made a 
nice nightcap, while a tiny gown of woven 
thistle down lay ready to be put on. 

Eva quickly undressed and slipped into the 
pretty bed, where she lay looking at the red 
light till sleep kissed her eyelids. A lovely 
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dream floated through her mind till morning 
came. 

As soon as the sun peeped over the hills, 
the elves were up and away to the lake, 
where they all dipped and splashed and floated 
and frohcked till the air was full of spark- 
ling drops, and the water white with foam. 
Then they wiped on soft cobweb towels, which 
they spread on the grass to dry, while they 
combed their pretty hair and put on fresh 
gowns made of the leaves of flowers. After 
that came breakfast, all sitting about in par- 
ties to eat fruit and cakes of pollen. Their 
drink was fresh dew. 

"Now, Eva, you see that we are not idle, 
foolish creatures, but have many things to 
do and many lessons to learn," said the elves, 
when they had all sung together; while the 
wind, who was the housemaid there, cleared 
the tables by blowing everything away at 
one breath. 

"First of all, come to our hospital, for 
here we bring all the sick or wounded 
things that cruel or careless people have 
harmed. 
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"In your world, children often torment and 
kill poor birds and worms and flies, and 
pick flowers to throw away, and chase 
butterflies till their poor wings are broken. 
All these things we care for, and our 
magic makes them live again. Come and 
see." 

Eva followed the elves to a cool, quiet 
place, where on soft beds lay many wounded 
things. Eose, the fairy nurse, was binding 
up the leg of a fly as he lay in a cobweb 
hammock and feebly buzzed his thanks. Eva 
thought the elves were good to do such 
work, and went on to a humming bird which 
lay in a bed of honeysuckles, with the colors 
very dim on its httle breast, and its bright 
wings very still. 

"I was shot with an airgun, and my 
poor head still aches with the dreadful blow," 
sighed the poor bird, trying to sip a Httle 
honey with its long beak. 

"I'm nearly well," chirped a cricket, whose 
stiff tail had been pulled off by a naughty 
child and nicely put on again by a very 
skiUf ul eK. 

8 
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He looked so cheerful and lively as he 
hopped about on his bed of dried grass, with 
his black eyes twinkling, that Eva laughed 
aloud ; and at the pleasant sound all the sick 
things smiled and seemed better. 

Rows of pale flowers stood in one place, 
and elves watered them, or tied up broken 
leaves, - or let in the sunshine to cure their 
pains — for these delicate invalids needed much 
care; and Mignonette was the name of the 
nurse who watched over them, like a httle 
Sister of Charity, with her gray gown and 
sweet face. 

"You have seen enough. Come to school 
now, and see where we are taught all that 
fairies must know," said Trip, the elf who 
was guiding her about. 

In a pleasant place they found the child 
elves sitting on pink daisies with their books 
of leaves in their hands, while the teacher was 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, who asked questions, and 
was very wise. Eva nodded to the little ones, 
and they smiled at the stranger as they 
rustled their books and pretended to study 
busily. 
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A class was reciting and Eva listened to 
questions that none but elves would care 
to know. 

"Twinkle, if there were fifteen seeds on a 
dandelion, and the wind blew ten away, how 
many would be left?" 

" Five." 

" Bud, if a rose opens three leaves one day, 
one the next, and seven the next, how many 
in all ? " 

" Eleven." 

"Daisy, if a silkworm spins one yard of 
fairy-cloth in an hour, how many can he spin 
in a day?" 

" Twelve, if he isn't lazy," answered the lit- 
tle elf, fluttering her wings, anxious to be done. 

" Now we will read ^ The Flower's Lesson,' " 
said Jack-in-the-pulpit, and a new class flew 
to the long leaf, where they stood in a row, 
with open books, ready to begin. 

" Once there was a rose who had two little 
buds. One was happy and contented, but the 
other always wanted something. 

" * I wish the elves would bring me a star 
instead of dew every night. The drop is 
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THE fiOSEBUDS AND THE OEWOROPS. 

soon gone, but a star would shine splendidly, 
and I should be finer than all the other 
flowers,' said the naughty bud one night. • 

" ' But you need the dew to live, and the 
moon needs the star up there to hght the 
world,' answered the good bud. 
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"'I won't have the dew, and if I can not 
get a star I will take a firefly to shine on 
my breast,' said the other, shaking off a fresh 
drop that had just fallen on her, and folding 
her leaves round the bright fly. 

" ' Foolish child !' cried the rose-mother ; 
4et the fly go before he harms you.' 

"But the silly bud only held the flrefly 
closer, till in its struggles it tore her leaves 
and flew away. When the hot sun came up, 
the poor bud hung all faded on her stem, 
longing for a cool drop to drink. 

" ' Now I must die. Oh, why was I vain 
and silly?' sobbed the poor bud, fainting in 
the heat. 

"Then the mother leaned over her, and 
from her bosom, where she had hidden it, the 
dewdrop fell on the thirsty bud, and while 
she drank it eagerly, the rose drew her closer, 
whispering, ^Little darling, learn to be con- 
tented with what heaven sends, and make 
yourself lovely by being good.'" 

"I shall remember that story," said Eva, 
when the elves shut their books and flew 
back to the daisy seats. 



/ 
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** Would you like to hear them sing?" 
asked Trip. 

"Very much," said Eva, and in the little 
song they gave her, she got another lesson 
to carry home. , ,, , 

•/ — Louise M. Alcott. 

What lesson did Eva learn from the discontented bud? What les- 
sons did she learn from the elves? What did the elves do all day? 

fln'ehored wWsked cow'sWp bulrush 

hon' ey 8&C kle lull' a bles h^m' m6ck mush' rooms 
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THE SONG OF THE ELVES. 

*'I shine," says the sun, 

" To give the world light," 
'*I glimmer," adds the moon, 

" To beautify the night." 
"I ripple," says the brook, 

"I whisper," sighs the breeze, 
^* I patter," laughs the rain, 

"We rustle," call the trees, 
" We dance," nod the daisies, 

" I twinkle," shines the star. 
"We sing," chant the birds; 

" How happy we all are ! " 
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"I smile," cries the child, 
Gentle, good, and gay — 
The sweetest thing of all, 
The sunshine of each day. 



My fairest child, I have no song to give 

you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and 

gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 

clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day 

long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for- 

ever 
One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsley. 



Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God. 
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THE MISER. 

Marley was dead, to begin with. There is 
no doubt whatever about that. Old Marley 
was dead as a door nail. 

Mind! I don't mean to say that I know, 
of my own knowledge, what there is partic- 
ularly dead about a door nail; but permit me 
to repeat that Marley was as dead as a door 
nail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead? Of course he 
did. How could it be otherwise? Scrooge 
and he were partners for I don't know how 
many years. 

Scrooge never painted out old Marley's 
name. There it stood, years afterwards, above 
the warehouse door: Scrooge and Marley. 
The firm was known as Scrooge and Marley. 
Sometimes people new to the business called 
Scrooge, Scrooge, and sometimes Marley, but 
he answered to both names. It was aU the 
same to him. 

Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone, Scrooge! Hard and sharp as fiint 
from which no steel had ever struck out 
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generous fire. The cold within him froze his 
little features, nipped his pointed nose, shriv- 
eled his cheek, stiffened his gait; made his 
eyes red, his thin lips blue; and spoke out 
shrewdly in his grating voice. A frosty rune 
was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his 
wiry chin. He carried his own low tempera- 
ture always about with him; iced his ofl&ce in 
the dog days, and didn't thaw it one degree 
at Christmas. 

No warmth could warm, no wintry weather 
chill him. The heaviest rain and snow and 
hail and sleet could boast of advantage over 
him in only one respect. They often came 
down handsomely, and Scrooge never did. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to 
say, with gladsome looks, " My dear Scrooge, 
how are you! When will you come to see 
me?" No beggars asked him to give a trifle, 
no children asked him what it was o'clock, 
no man or woman ever once in all his life 
inquired the way to such and such a place 
of Scrooge. Even the blind men's dogs ap- 
peared to know him; and when they saw 
him coming on, would tug their owners into 
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doorways and up courts ; and then would wag 
their tails as though they said, "No eye at 
all is better than an evil eye, dark master!" 

Once upon a time — of all the good days 
in the year, upon Christmas Eve — old Scrooge 
sat busy in his counting house. It was cold, 
bleak, biting weather; foggy withal; and he 
could hear the people in the court outside, 
go wheezing up and down, beating their hands 
upon their breasts, and stamping their feet 
upon the pavement stones to warm them. 

The door of Scrooge's counting-house was 
open, that he might keep his eye upon his 
clerk, who in a dismal little cell beyond, a 
sort of tank, was copying letters. Scrooge 
had a very small fire, but the clerk's fire was 
so very much smaller that it looked like 
one coal. But he could not replenish it, for 
Scrooge kept the coal box in his own room; 
and so surely as the clerk came in with the 
shovel, the master predicted that it would be 
necessary for them to part. Wherefore the 
clerk put on his comforter, and tried to warm 
himself at the candle; in which effort he 
failed. 
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"A merry Christmas, uncle ! God save you ! " 
cried a cheerful voice. It was the voice of 
Scrooge's nephew, who came upon him so 
quickly that this was the first hint he had of 
his approach. 

"Bah!" said Scrooge. "Humbug!" 

He had so heated himself with rapid walk- 
ing in the fog and frost, this nephew of 
Scrooge's, that he was all in a glow ; his face 
was ruddy and handsome; his eyes sparkled, 
and his breath smoked again. 

"Christmas a humbug, uncle!" Scrooge's 
nephew said. "You don't mean that, I am 
sure?" 

"I do," said Scrooge. "Merry Christmas! 
What right have you to be merry? What's 
Christmas time to you but a time for paying 
bills without money ; a time for finding your- 
self a year older, and not an hour richer; a 
time for balancing your books and having 
every item in 'em through a round dozen of 
months presented dead against you? If I 
could work my will," said Scrooge, coldly, 
"every one who goes about with 'Merry 
Christmas' on his lips, should be buried with 
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a stake of holly run through his heart. He 
should!" 

"Uncle!" pleaded the nephew. 

"Nephew!" returned the uncle, sternly, 
"keep Christmas in your own way, and let 
me keep it in mine." 

"Keep it!" repeated Scrooge's nephew. 
"But you don't keep it." 

"Let me leave it alone, then," said Scrooge. 
"Much good may it do you! Much good it 
has ever done you!" 

"There are many things from which I 
might have received good, by which I have 
not profited, I dare say," returned the nephew, 
"Christmas among the rest. But I am sure 
I have always thought of Christmas time as 
a good time ; a kind, forgiving, pleasant time ; 
the only time I know of, in the long course 
of the year, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, 
and to think of people below them as if they 
really were fellow passengers to the grave, 
and not another race of creatures bound on 
other journeys. And therefore, uncle, though 
it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in 
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my pocket, I believe that it has done me 
good, and will do me good; and I say, God 
bless it!" 

At this the clerk poked the fire, and put 
out the last frail spark forever. 

"Let me hear another sound from you^^'^ 
said Scrooge, "and youll keep your Christ- 
mas by losing your position! You're quite a 
powerful speaker, sir," he added, turning to 
his nephew. "I wonder you don't go into 
Parliament." 

"Don't be angry, uncle. Come! Dine with 
us to-morrow." 

"No, indeed, I won't!" 

"But why?" cried his nephew. "Why?" 

"Why did you get married?" said Scrooge. 

"Because I fell in love." 

"Because you fell in love!" growled Scrooge, 
as if that were the only one thing in the 
world worse than a merry Christmas. "Good 
afternoon ! " 

"Nay, uncle, but you never came to see 
me before that happened. Why give it as a 
reason for not coming now?" 

"Good afternoon!" said Scrooge. 



124 
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"I want nothing from you; I ask nothing 
of you; why can not we be friends?" 

''Good afternoon!" said Scrooge. 

'*I am sorry, with all my heart, to find 
you so resolute. We have never had any 
quarrel, to which I have been a party. But 
I have made the trial in homage to Christ- 
mas, and I'll keep my Christmas humor to 
the last. So, a merry Christmas, uncle!" 

"Good afternoon!" said Scrooge. 

"And, a happy New Year!" 

"Good afternoon!" said Scrooge. 

His nephew left the room without an 

° ^ ' —Adapted from Chakles Dickens. 



Tell all you can about Scrooge. What kind of man was he? What 
kind of man was his nephew? What does rime mean? What is holly? 
Which man do you like better? Why? Pick out as many expressions 
as you can which lead you to see what kind of man Scrooge was ; the 
nephew. 

Par' Ka ment 
hSnd' some Vf 
par tTc' ti lar ly 
count' ing-house 



shrewd' ly 
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shrtv' eled 


gCn' €r ous 


wheez' ing 


pre dtct' ed 
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Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 
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THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night. 
And whispered, "Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as biisy as they ! " 

Then he flew to the mountain and powdered 

its crest, 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept: 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers 
and trees, 
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There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, and temples, and towers, 
and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair — 
He peeped in the cupboard, and, finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 

"Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
m bite this basket of fruit," said he; 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in three. 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall 'tchick!' to tell them I'm drinking." 

— Hannah Flagg Gould. 

What did the frost regard as his advantage over the other elements 
named? Study the various ways in which freezing is described. In 
prose would the different ways be spoken of thus ? Why say "pow- 
dered its crest" ? What was "a coat of mail" ? Its meaning here ? 
Write in good, plain prose an account of the effects of frost described 
in this poem. 

bliis'tertng sheen bfis'tle bSv'teg 



God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it. 



— Daniel Webster. 
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A SNOWBALL. 

The snow is everywhere. A sharaef ul thing 
happened in connection with the snow this 
morning when we came out of school. A 
crowd of boys had no sooner got into the 
Corso than they began to throw balls of that 
watery snow which makes missiles as solid 
and heavy as stones. Many persons were 
passiQg along the sidewalks. A gentleman 
called out, '^Stop that, you little rascals!" 
and just at that moment a sharp cry rose 
from another part of the street, and we saw 
an old man who had lost his hat and was 
staggering about covering his face with his 
hands, and beside him a boy who was shout- 
ing, "Help! help!" 

People instantly ran from all directions. 
He had been struck in the eyes with a ball. 
All the boys dispersed, fleeing like arrows. 
I was standing in front of the bookseller's 
shop, into which my father had gone, and I 
saw severgl of my companions approaching 
at a run, mingling with others near me, and 
pretending to be engaged in staring at the 

9 
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windows. There was Garrone, with his penny 
roll in his pocket, as usual ; Coretti, the little 
mason ; and Garoffi, the boy with the postage- 
stamps. In the meantime a crowd had formed 
around the old man, and a poUceman and 
others were running to and fro, threatening 
and demanding: "Who was it? Who did it? 
Was it you? Tell me who did it!" and they 
•looked at the boys' hands to see whether they 
were wet with snow. 

Garoffi was standing beside me. I per- 
ceived that he was trembling all over, and 
that his face was as white as that of a 
corpse. "Who was it? Who did it?" the 
crowd continued to cry. 

Then I overheard Garrone say, in a low 
voice to Garoffi, " Come, go and present your- 
self; it would be cowardly to allow any one 
else to be arrested." 

"But I did not do it on purpose," replied 
Garoffi, trembling hke a leaf. 

"No matter; do your duty," repeated Gar- 
rone. 

"But I have not the courage." 

"Take courage, then; I will go with you." 
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And the policeman and the other people 
were crying more loudly than ever: '^Who 
was it? Who did it? One of his glasses has 
been driven into his eye! He has been 
blinded! The ruffians!" 

I thought that Garoffi would fall to the 
earth. "Come," said Garrone, resolutely, "I 
wiU defend you ; " and grasping him by the 
arm, he thrust him forward, supporting 
him as though he had been a sick man. 
The people saw, and instantly understood, 
and several persons ran up with their fists 
raised; but Garrone thrust himself between, 
crying : 

"Do ten men of you set on one boy?" 

Then they ceased and a poUceman seized 
Garoffi by the hand and led him, pushing 
aside the crowd as he went, to a pastry- 
cook's shop, where the wounded man had 
been carried. On catching sight of him, I 
suddenly recognized him as the old employe 
who Uves on the fourth floor of our house 
with his grandnephew. He was stretched 
out on a chair, with a handkerchief over his 
eyes. 
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"I did not do it intentionally!" sobbed 
Garoffi, half dead with terror; "I did not do 
it intentionally ! " 

Two or three persons thrust him violently 
into the shop, crying : " Your face to the 
earth! Beg his pardon!" and they threw 
him to the ground. But all at once two vig- 
orous arms set him on his feet again, and a 
resolute voice said : 

"No, gentlemen!" It was our head-master, 
who had seen it all. "Since he has had 
the courage to present himself," he added, 
"no one has the right to humihate him." 
All stood silent. "Ask his forgiveness," said 
the head-master to Garoflfi. Garoffi, bursting 
into tears, embraced the old man's knees, 
and the latter, having felt for the boy's head 
with his hand, caressed his hair. Then all 
said: 

"Go away, boy! Go. Return home." 

And my father drew me out of the crowd, 
and said to me as we passed along the street, 
"Enrico, would you have had the courage, 
under similar circumstances, to do your duty 
— to go and confess your fault?" 
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I told him that I should. And he said, 
"Give me your word, as a lad of heart and 
honor, that you would do it.'' 

"I give thee my word, father mine!" 







— Dk Amicis. 
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A POPPY SEED. 

"Tell you a story," my beautiful dear, 

"Of nixies, and pixies, and fairies with 
wings ? " 

Well, curl up close in the corner here. 

And rU show you more astonishing things ! 

I give you this small white packet to hold. 
"It rustles," you say. Both the ends are 
sealed. 
Patience a moment, and you shall be told 
Of the hundreds of captives that lie con- 
cealed 
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In this little paper. "What, living things?" 
Yes, full of life. "Won't I take one out?" 

Yes, only be careful — they have no wings. 
But your lightest breathing will blow them 
out. 

There, one in your warm pink palm I lay; 

You hardly can see it ! " Does anything 
hide 
In that wee atom of dust?" you say. 

Yes, wonderful glory is folded inside! 

Eobes, my dear, that are fit for kings; 

Scarlet splendor that dazzles the eyes; 
Buds, flowers, leaves, stalks — so many things ! 

You look in my face with doubting surprise, 

And ask, "Is it really, truly true?" 
No fairy story at all this time! 

Don't you remember the poppy that grew 
At the foot of the trellis where sweet peas 
climbed, 

Last summer, close to the doorstep, where 
You and I loved to sit in the sun, 

And see the butterflies float in the air 

When the long bright day was almost done ? 
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Don't you remember wliat 
joy we had 
Watching that poppy 
grow high and 
higher, 

In its lovely gray-green 
garments clad, 
Till the buds one even- 
ing showed streaks 
of fire? 

And ' next day — oh ! it 
was all ablaze; 

Three or four flowers at once outburst 
In the early sun's low, golden rays — 

And you were down at the doorstep first — 

And what magnificence met our sight ! 

What a heavenly time we had, we two, 
Just adoring it, lost in delight! 

For the gray-green leaves were spangled 
with dew, 

And the flowers, like banners of silken flame 
Unfurled, stood each on its slender stem. 
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While the soft breeze over them went and 
came, 
Lightly and tenderly rocking them. 

Dearest, don't you remember it all? 

How still it was — not a whisper of sound, 
Till a bird sang out from the garden wall, 

And you slid from the step and stood on 
the ground. 

And the poppy was higher than your bright 
head ! 

Gently downward one flower you bent 
To see in the midst of its burning red 

The delicate greens in a glory blent. ' 

Bronze-green pollen on glowing rays 
From a center of palest emerald light 

In a brilUant halo beneath our gaze — 

You haven't forgotten that exquisite ^ight ? 

No, indeed! I was sure of it! Well, 
All that perfection of shape and hue. 

That wealth of beauty no tongue can tell. 
Lies hid in this seed I have given to you. 
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Just such a speck in the friendly ground 
I planted last May by the doorstep wide; 

The selfsame marvel that then we found 
This atom of dust holds shut inside. 

You can't believe it? But all are there — 
Leaves, roots, flowers, stalks, color, and 
glow ; 

Tell me a story that can compare 

With this for a wonder, if any you know ! 

— Celia Thaxter. 

It will delight you to find a warm comer of the garden next spring 
and plant a bed of mixed poppies. The seeds, so small, require but 
thin covering ; but the soil must be kept moist until they are well 
started. In summer you will have a bed of brilliant colors. 

^s ton' tsh tng mar' vfcl mSg nif ' \ 9en9e 
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Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 

Here he shall see no enemy. 

But winter and rough weather. 

— Shakspbre. 
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THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND 

THE BEAN. 

In a village there lived an old woman who 
one day gathered some beans from her gar- 
den to cook for her dinner. She had a good 
fire on the hearth; but to make it bum more 
quickly she threw on a handful of straw. 
As she threw the beans into the pot to boil 
one of them fell on the floor unobserved by 
the old woman, and not far from a wisp of 
straw which was lying near. Suddenly a 
glowing coal bounced out of the fire and fell 
close to them. They both started away and 
exclaimed, " Dear friend, don't come near me 
till you are cooler ! Whatever brings you out 
here ? " 

"Oh," replied the coal, "the heat luckily 
made me so strong that I was able to bounce 
from the fire. Had I not done so my death 
would have been certain, and I should have 
been burned to ashes by this time." 

"And," said the bean, "I also have es- 
caped with a whole skin; for had the old 
woman put me in the pot with my comrades, 
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I should, without mercy, have been boiled to 
broth." 

" I might have shared the same fate," said 
the straw, " for all my brothers were pushed 
into the fire and smoke by the old woman. 
She packed sixty of us in a bundle, and 
brought us in here to take away our lives, 
but luckily I contrived to slip through her 
fingers." 

"Well, now what shall we do with our- 
selves?" said the coal. 

"I think," answered the bean, "since we 
have been so fortunate as to escape death, 
we may as well be companions, and travel 
together to some more friendly country, for 
here we may expect nothing but new mis- 
fortunes." 

This proposal was gladly accepted by the 
two others ; so they started immediately 
on their journey together. After travehng 
a little distance, they came to a stream, 
over which there was no bridge of any 
sort — not even one of wood — so they were 
puzzled to know how to get over to the other 
side. 
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Then the straw took courage and said, " I 
will lay myself across the stream, so that you 
can step over me, as if I were a bridge." 

So the straw stretched himself from one 
shore to the other, and the coal, who from 
his nature is rather hot-headed, tripped out 
quite boldly on the newly built bridge. But 
when he reached the middle of the stream 
and heard the water rushing under him, he 
was so alarmed that he stood still and dared 
not move a step farther. Sad were the 
consequences; for the straw, being slightly 
scorched in the middle by the heat still in 
the coal, broke in pieces from its weight, and 
fell into the brook. The coal, with a hiss, 
sUd after him into the water, and gave up 
the ghost. 

The bean, who had cautiously remained 
behind on the shore, could not contain her- 
self when she saw what had happened, and 
laughed so heartily that she burst her coat. 
Now she would have been in a worse plight 
than her comrades; but, as good luck would 
have it, a tailor who was out on his travels 
came to rest by the brook, and 'noticed the 
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plight of the bean. He was a kind-hearted 
mail, so he took a needle and thread out of 
his pocket, and, taking up the bean, sewed her 
coat together. She thanked him very much, 
but, unfortunately, he had only black thread 
to sew with, and, in consequence, since that 
time all beans have a black mark down them. 

What kind of story is this? Do you think this is the way the 
bean really came to have the black mark? Why? Tell how the bean 
grows. 

plight glow' Ing €6n' sfe quSn^e pr6 pOs' al 



. BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 

Beautiful eyes are those that show. 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 

Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 

Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 
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Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true. 
Moment by moment the long day through. 

Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro — 
Down humblest ways, if God wills it so. 

Beautiful lives are those that bless 

Silent rivers of happiness. 

Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 

What kind of faces do you like best? Why? How can you tell 
a sweet tempered child? Why? * Which would you prefer to be? 
Why? 

foun' tatn 6r' rand lit' ter an9e 



If thou know'st no good to say 
Of thy brother, foe, or friend. 

Take thou, then, the silent way, 
Lest in word thou should'st offend. 



Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 
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SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

And seeing the multitudes, he went up 
into the mountain: and when he had sat 
down, his disciples came unto him : and he 
opened his mouth, and taught them, saying. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted. 

« 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the peacemakers : for they 
shall be called sons of God. 

Ye are the light of the world. A city set on 
a hill can not be hid. Neither do men light a 
lamp, and put it under the bushel, but on the 
stand ; and it shineth unto all that are in the 
house. Even so let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
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Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whoso- 
ever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: but I say unto you, that every one 
who is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment. 

Again, ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths : but I say unto you. Swear not at all ; 
neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of 
God; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool 
of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. But let your speech 
be. Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever is 
more than these is of the evil one. 

— The Bible. 



You Ye the marble ; there's the chisel ; 

Take it ; wield it to your will : 
You, alone, can beautify it; 

God will give you strength and skill. 
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CLEAR THE WAY. 

Men of thought! be up and stirring, 

Night and day; 
Sow the seed — ^withdraw the curtain — 

Clear the way! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may! 
There's a fount about to stream; 
There's a hght about to beam; 
There's a warmth about to glow; 
There's a flower about to blow; 
There's a midnight blackness changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 

Once the welcome light has broken, 

Who shall say 
What will be the brightening glories 

Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

10 
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Aid it, paper, aid it, type, 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe. 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 

Lol a cloud's about to vanish 

From the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 

Into clay. 
Lo! the right's about to conquer — 
Clear the way! 
With that right shall many more 
Enter, smiling, at the door. 
With the giant wrong, shall fall 
Many others, great and smaU, 
That for ages, long have held us' 

For their prey. 
Men of thought, and men of action. 
Clear the way! 

— Chables Mackay. 

Are you going to be a man of thought and action? How can you 
tell? What things are necessary to make you one? Why? What 
kind of men and women do the most good in the world? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 
1706. He was one of seventeen children. His 
father was the owner of a small soap and 
candle factory. 

As Benjamin disliked working in the fac- 
tory, he was apprenticed to his brother James 
to learn the printer's trade. He was very 
fond of reading and writing, and occupied all 
his spare moments in studying. 

He soon began writing short articles for 
his brother's newspaper. These attracted 
marked attention, but he was afraid to own 
that he wrote them. 

James was a hard taskmaster. On this ac- 
count Benjamin ran away from him. When 
Benjamin was nineteen years old he set out 
on foot toward Philadelphia to try to make 
his own way in the world. 

Everything that Franklin did was done well, 
and as he was temperate, industrious, and sav- 
ing, he soon began to accumulate property. 

After overcoming many very serious diffi- 
culties, he established himself in Philadelphia 
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as a most successful publisher, printer, and 
editor. He was a very thoughtful man and 
had the pubUc welfare deeply at heart; so 
it is no surprise that he rose to be one of 
the leading men of his city, state, and the 
colonies. He was a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress and helped draft the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Franklin took a very active part on behalf 
of the colonies in the war of the Revolution. 
He was sent to France where, by his digni- 
fied bearing, the simplicity of his life, and his 
deep insight into men and the affairs of 
nations, he gained universal esteem and se- 
cured the aid of the French government in 
the American cause. 

It was Franklin's thoughtfulness which 
gave to us the free public library. In his day 
but few books were published. They were 
very expensive. He planned a system of 
loaning books so that everybody might have 
the use of them. To-day nearly every city in 
the world has a free pubUc library. 

''Poor Richard" was the name he signed 
to his writings. "Poor Richard's Almanac," 
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written in his own quaint way, full of good 
advice to the struggling families in the colo- 
nies, was in nearly every home. It contained 
many such sayings as: 

"Early to bed, early to rise, make a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

"One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

"Constant dropping wears away stones. 

"A small leak will sink a great ship. 

"God helps them that help themselves. 

" Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep." 

Franklin was noted for his love of science. 
He liked to find the reason for things, thus 
he made a great many discoveries. The most 
famous of all was his discovery that lightning 
and electricity are the same. One day, dur- 
ing a thunder shower, he went out into the 
fields where, by flying a kite, he drew down 
from the clouds sparks of lightning which 
proved to be the same as electricity. 

At the age of eighty he assisted in fram- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. 
Franklin's life was full of usefulness. He 
was a very modest man, but at the time of 
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his death he was more highly honored by 
the world than any other American except 
Washington. 

What was the secret of Franklin's success? Describe his service to 
science. How did he make the almanac useful? What were his 
greatest acts in behalf of his country? Do you think poverty hinders 
men from becoming learned or highly honored? • 
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WHERE SHALL WE WALK? 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout hes asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay lies thickest, greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow Ues the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

There let us walk, there let us play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and over the lea — . 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

^ Jambs Hogg. 



THE VIOLETS. 

L 

One morning Mary was wakened early by 
the sound of rushing waters. She ran to 
the window, which her mother had already 
opened to let in the warm sweet air of 'the 
spring morning. 

Earth's snowy mantle had vanished. The 
weather had been quite mild for a few days, 
and a warm rain had fallen in the night 
and swept the snow all away. 

Mary could no longer see where the pretty 
brook tumbled merrily over the rocks in 
summer-time, singing as it went. 
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She could not even see the meadow through 

which it used to run. In the place of it 

stood a large lake studded with trees. The 

river had overflowed its banks, and covered 

' all the fields in the valley. 

Yesterday the brook and the river were 
chained fast by the ice. But the Spirit of 
the Wind had breathed upon their fetters, 
and to-day all was hfe and music. 

The rushing waters spoke from every hill, 
as they poured into the valley, and swept 
wildly through the meadow-land. 

They told Mary that these were the same 
fields she had seen covered with snow the 
day before, and that, when they were gone, 
the grass would grow and the fiowers would 
bloom. 

They told her how grateful they were to 
the Sun and the South Wind for breaking 
their chains. 

They told of their home, the great ocean 
to which they were rushing, and how the 
Sun would draw them up into the clouds 
again, and let them fall upon the meadows 
in soft summer showers. 
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They promised to come when the grass 
should be dry and parched, and the flowers 
thirsting for refreshment. And they told 
Mary not to be frightened if they should 
come with loud thunder and bright light- 
ning, for these would cool the hot air and 
open the doors for fresh breezes. 

For many days nothing waS to be heard but 
the merry song of the waters. One pleasant 
afternoon Mary went out with her mother, 
and they opened the httle gate at the bottom 
of the garden and walked into the meadow. 

The river had returned to its bed. The 
brook was now tumbUng over the rocks, 
and gliding through the grass, which already 
looked green. The buds of the vines were 
just bursting into leaves. 

On every side the blue Violets were peep- 
ing through the grass. Mary shouted for 
joy. "Oh, here they are, all blooming ready 
for me!" cried the little girl. 

"Mother, do you think they will tell me 
a story ?'^ And she threw herself upon the 
ground to catch the first accents of the 
flower-speech. 
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A little blue-eyed Violet looked up into 
Mary's eyes, and thought two large and 
beautiful Violets were looking down into 
hers. She was half hidden in the brown 
grass of the former year, but she seemed to 
be happy in that lowly place. 

She did not envy her gay companions the 
Anemones, who were dancing in the soft 
wind, with their pink and white garments on. 

II. 

"I can tell you nothing,'' said the modest 
Violet, "but what happens down here in the 

« 

grass. Many days ago, the warm beams of 
my father, the Sun, waked me from the sleep 
of the long winter night. 

"When the snow melted, and the warm 
rain reached my roots, I breakfasted upon 
the sweet waters, and prepared to dress my- 
self for this happy day. 

"I am glad to see the new blades of grass 
begin to shoot up. These stiff brown ones of 
last year are not so fragrant nor so pohte as 
the tender green ones, which yield to the 
pressure of my leaves. I only wish to have 
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room to look up at the Sun and the blue 
sky. 

"How loving you look, dear Httle girl! I 
should like to tell you everything in my 
heart, if you would like to hear it. The but- 
terflies and the bees often come to see me, 
and I like them very much; but they never 
have time to listen to anything I have to tell. 

"If I could talk in such language as your 
eyes speak to me, how much I could tell you of 
the warm Sun and the soft winds that have 
called me out of the bosom of the dark Earth ! 

"I beheve you know some of my cousins, 
for the bees have told me that there are a 
great many Pansies in your mother's garden. 
They like to live in that fine place, but I 
would rather stay here in the grass with the 
Anemones. 

"The bees come here to sip honey from 
my lips, for they are often driven from the 
garden. Why are they driven from the 
garden?'' 

"Because they sting," said little Mary. 

"Do they?" said the Violet; "and what 
is that?" 
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"They hurt people/' said Mary. 

"They never hurt me,'' said the Violet. 

"Perhaps they are obUged to sting, if 
people hurt them, for they are so small that 
they would easily be killed if they did not 
defend themselves. 

"They have a great deal of work to do, 
and if they hurt any one, I think it must 
be because they wish to finish it." 

"Yes," said Mary; "God gave them their 
sting to defend themselves, and they never 
use it for any other purpose. 

"The point is so fine that we can not see 
the end of it unless it is put under a glass 
which makes things look hundreds of times 
larger than they really are. The bees never 
hurt me, for I do not touch them." 

"If any one should hurt me," said the 
Violet, "I could not defend myself." 

Mary thought it would be very cruel to 
hurt such a beautiful, sweet creature, but be- 
fore she could answer, the Violet seemed to 
have forgotten that there was any danger in 
the world. 
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III. 

"Has my cousin Heart's-ease bloomed yet?" 
asked the Violet. "I should rather know her 
than any of the Pansies. 

"I once heard your mamma talking of 
a cold country far away from here, called 
Siberia. Many people are sent there from 
their pleasant homes by a cruel king, who 
punishes them sometimes without good cause. 

"She told a story of a noble daughter 
who walked more than a thousand miles in 
that cold country, to ask the king to let her 
father return to his happy home. It was a 
very beautiful story. 

"She said that the father of that good 
daughter would often twine my cousin 
Heart's-ease into the garlands he wove for 
his daughter's brow. I wish I could have 
been there, to speak to him of the valleys 
of his native land, where Violets grow. 

"I have more than twenty cousins in 
America. We grow in Asia, too, in the 
Holy Land where Abraham lived. Some of 
my cousins grow in the palm groves of 
Africa 
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"The children of that land are not so 
happy as you are, but they love flowers, 
and wear us in garlands round their heads. 
When they give us to one another they 
mean to say, 'I shall love you always.' 

"My cousin who Uves in England keeps 
all her sweet fragrance to herself in the day- 
time. At evening she sheds it upon the dewy 
air, and the nightingales come and perch 
upon the bushes near her. They thank her 
with such sweet songs that all the flowers 
wake to listen. 

*' I see you are looking at my green leaves. 
They are spoon-shaped, to catch the falling 
drops of rain or dew. Violets first grew 
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upon highlands where no brooks watered 
their roots, and we are provided with these 
to catch moisture from the air.'' 

At that moment the suii sunk behind the 
hill, and the lowly flower drooped her head 
and ceased speaking. If Mary had been 
asked then what flower she should like to be, 
she surely would have said a Violet, so tenderly 
did the modest beauty and sweet fragrance 
and heavenly color speak to her heart. 

But the bright blue Day was fast turning 
pale at the approach of dark-robed Night. 
The flowers were folding their robes for 
slumber. 

As Mary turned homeward, her mother 
said, "I hope my daughter will be Uke that 
modest flower who never thinks of herself, 
but remembers all the goodness of others. 
Then every one will love my daughter as 
well as she loves the blue Violets." 

— Mrs. Horace Mann. 

Describe the different members of the violet family in this lesson. 
What ones have you seen ? Did you ever raise any pansies ? 

sttid'dSd de'9ent vfin'Ished r6fr6sh'ment 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 

Come, gentle April showers, 
And water my May flowers. 

The violets — 
Blue, white, and yellow streaked with jet 
Thickly in my bed are set. 

Gay daffodillies, 
Tuhps and St. Joseph's lilies, 

Bethlehem's star. 
Gleaming through its leaves afar. 
Merry crocuses, which quaff 
Sunshine till they fairly laugh. 
And that fragrant one so pale, 
Meekest lily of the vale — 
All are keeping whist, afraid 
Of this late snow o'er them laid. 
Come then, gentle April showers, 
And coax out my pretty flowers. 

I am tired of wintry days. 
Have no longer heart to praise 
Icicles and banks of snow. 
When will dandelions blow, 
And meadow-sweet 
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And cowslips, dipping their cool feet, 

In little rUls 

Gushing from the mossy hills? 
I am weary of this weather. 
Vernal breezes, hasten hither. 
Bringing in your dappled train, 
Tearful sunshine, smiling rain. 
And, to coax out all my flowers. 
Fall, fall gently, April showers. 

— Eliza Allen Starr, in ''Songs of a Life-Hme,'* 



WEALTH. 



How we all long for it! How much hard 
work, how much of happiness and affection 
and comfort we often sacrifice for it! We 
brought none of it into this world. We can 
surely take none of it out. The saying of 
John Wesley, "Make all you can, save all 
you can, give all you can," shows the spirit 
of the use of wealth and not the abuse of it. 
He who saves something of each earning 
will surely arrive at some degree of wealth. 



11 
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The slave to wealth has little enjoyment 
except in his eager chase after the dollar. 
He who makes wealth his servant derives 
from it all the comfort and happiness which 
the bountiful provisions of our Maker have 
made possible in a world so full of good 
things. Perhaps the most curious thing about 
wealth is that he who possesses it is never 
satisfied, but is ever seeking more ; and he 
who has little wealth looks up to the man 
who has more with eyes of envy. But the 
temperate pursuer of happiness will be satis- 
fied with whatever degree of wealth industry 
may yield. 

The poorest man who has taken good 
care of his body has a wealth of beautiful 
sights, a harmony of sweet sounds, the pleas- 
ure of agreeable odors, though he may not 
have a dollar. A poor girl, nestling close 
to her mother in a miserable hovel, with 
scarcely enough bed clothes to cover them, 
drew some boards over them for warmth, 
and said to her mother: "Mother, I am 
so thankful we have boards to help keep 
us warm. What do you suppose the poor 
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children do who have no boards to keep 
them warm?'' 
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THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother, Nature, laughs around — 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 
And gladness breathes from the blossom- 
ing ground? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird 
and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all 
the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space. 
And their shadows at play in the bright 
green vale. 

And here they stretch to the f rohc chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 
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There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There's a twitter of winds in that beechen 

tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on 

the flower, 

And a laugh from the brook that runs 

to the sea. — William Ctllkm Briabt. 

How does "Mother Nature" laugh arouod? Name the different 
objects the poet saya are glad. Can leavea dance? 



FEANCES WILLAED. 

Near the city of Eochester, 
New York, September 29, 1839, 
was born a baby girl who was 
to become a great and noble 
woman. Her parents thought at 
first to name her for Queen Vic- 
toria, but finally decided upon Frances, little 
thinking that the name would become a 
watchword to American womanhood. 

While she was very young, the family 
moved to Wisconsin and settled on a farm 
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near Janesville. Here Frances learned to 
love the woods and fields, the birds and ani- 
mals, and the freedom and purity of farm hf e. 
As a child Frances was very plain looking, 
but she never allowed that to trouble her or 
to destroy the sweetness of her temper. Her 
mother used to say: "The mind hath features 
as the body hath." Acting upon her mother's 
advice, Frances took as her living motto: 

"Oh make me beautiful within, 
And may mine eyes the good behold 
In everythmg save sin." « 

Beauty and purity ruled her whole life, 
and the nobility of her thoughts printed itself 
upon her face. 

Frances had a brother who was a great 
companion to her. They were very much 
attached to eax3h other, and he always shared 
his sports with her. 

One day when a girl from the city was 
visiting them, Frances said: "I propose that 
we set at work to have a town of our own." 
They made the plans and laid out Fort City 
about the farmhouse. 
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The street in front of the house they called 
"Broadway'' and the road leading to the 
bam "Market Street" The barn became the 
"Warehouse of J. F. Willard," the granary, 
"City Elevator," and the pigpen, "City Stock 
Yards." 

Their bank used as money leather cut in 
circles, and some paper. As no city could get 
along without a city paper, the "Fort City 
Tribune" appeared, written with much labor. 
They drew up some laws and bound them in 
a pamphlet: 

Laws of Fort City. 

(By Authority.) 

officers' laws. 

1. The officers shall be elected once a 

month by ballot. They shall consist of a 

Mayor, Secretary, Treasurer, Tax Gatherei, 
and Postmaster. 

There were several pages of laws, and the 
children were careful to obey them. 

Among the Uvely sports at the farm was 
the Indian fight one cool afternoon in Octo- 
ber. The boys were the Indians and the 
girls held the fort in the house ready to 
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meet attack. When the boys came with a 
loud war-whoop, Frances drenched them with 
cold water.- The fight was mirthful as well 
as furious. 

Through the free life of the country, 
Frances grew strong and healthful. She 
learned early to take good care of herself. 
To this end she lived very close to her 

Golden Rules of Health: 

Simple food, mostly of vegetables, fish, and 

fowls. 
Plenty of sleep, with very early hours for 

retiring. 
Flannel clothing next to the skin all the . 

year round, feet kept warm, head cool, 

and nothing worn tight. 
Just as much exercise as possible, only let 

fresh air and sunshine go together. 
No tea or coffee for the children, no alcoholic 

drink or tobacco for anybody. 
Tell the truth and mind your parents. 

Frances took keen delight in the return 
of spring, and watched eagerly for the first 
flowers. The children vied with each other 
in finding the first fiower and bringing it 
home to mother. Then they gathered the 
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anemones, buttercups, shooting stars, wild 
lady's slippers, wild roses, and lilies as they 
blossomed in their seasons. 

At twelve years of age, Frances began 
keeping a diary. Sometimes she tried her 
hand at poetry. A violent wind one day 
broke a noble black oak near the house so 
that it had to be cut down. She was greatly 
troubled about it, and wrote a poem begin- 
ning with these words: 

''To AN Old Oak. 

And so, old Monarch of the Forest, thou hast fallen ! 
Supinely on the ground thy giant limbs are laid ; 
No more thou' It rear aloft thy kingly head." 

At eighteen, Frances Willard said to her 
father: "I am now to do what I think right." 
All the world knows of the faithful adher- 
ence of her life to the right 

"Dedicating my life to the uplift of hu- 
manity, I entered the lists at the first open 
place I found and have fought on as best I 
could," Frances Willard said of herself. En- 
dowed with cordial and winning manners 
and sweet temper, she labored most faithfully 
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and effectively to maintain the home and to* 
fight the saloon, to better the conditions of 
women, and to lead them to take a stand 
for purity and virtue. Her life reached out 
over fifty-eight years. 

So grandly did she succeed in her Ufe- 
work that no woman of the land was loved 
more dearly while she Uved or mourned more 
widely when she died. 



ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed. 

Near to the nest of his httle dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
" BobK)'-link, bob-o'-hnk, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours. 
Hidden among the summer fiowers. 
Ghee, chee, chee ! " 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
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BOB.O'-UNK. 



White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
" Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, cheel" 
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Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
" Boho'-hnk, bob-o'-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee ! ^ 

Modest and shy as a nun is she. 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
" Bob-o'-Unk, bob-o'-hnk, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man. 
Catch me, you cowards, if you can I 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might : 
"Bob-oMink, bob-o'-Unk, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
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Nice, good wife that never goes out, 

Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee ! " 

Soon- as the httle ones chip the shell 

Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Eobert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seed for the hungry brood. 
" Bob-o'-link, bobo'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee ! '' 

Summer wanes; the children are grown; 

Fun and froUc no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 
"Bob-o'-Unk, bob-o'-hnk, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee ! " 

— William Cullen Bryant. 
Lis' coin (Ltftk' &n) flecked brig' gart 
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THE SPARROW AND HIS YOUNG ONES. 

A sparrow had brought up four httle ones 
in a swallow's nest; just as they were all 
fledged a dreadful wind knocked in the nest 
and destroyed it. Fortunately, however, they 
were all able to fly and take care of them- 
selves, but the old bird was very sad because 
her children had been driven into the world 
so young, and before she had warned them of 
the dangers to which they would be exposed, 
and had taught them how to escape danger. 
In the autumn a. large number of sparrows 
met together in a plowed field, and, among 
others, the old birds met their children, and, 
full of joy, led them home to the old tree 
where they had been brought up. 

"Ah, my dear children,'' said the mother 
bird, "you can not think how anxious I have 
been about you all the summer, for you were 
carried away by the wind before I could 
teach you a single lesson. Now listen to my 
advice and follow the example of your father, 
for httle birds have many great dangers to 
withstand." 
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Then she asked them how they had fared 
during the summer, and if they had found 
plenty of food. 

"Oh, yes! "said one; "we stayed in a gar- 
den and sought for worms and caterpillars 
till the cherries were ripe." 

"Ah, my son," said the father bird, "it is 
not wrong to indulge in good things, but 
there is great danger, and it requires you to 
be very careful, especially when people are 
walking in these gardens. Sometimes you 
will find a long green twig like a perch 
placed ready for you, but inside it is hollow, 
and underneath is a little hole." 

"Yes, my father, and the httle green 
leaves are stuck all over the hole with bird 
lime," said the son. 

"Where have you seen this?" asked the 
old bird. 

"In a merchant's garden," rephed the 
young one. 

"Ah, my child," cried the father, "mer- 
chant people are sharp people; if you had 
been brought up in the world, you would 
have learned enough of their smooth, deceitful 
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ways; however, you must take care not to 
want more than is right, and do not be too 
confiding." 

Then the old bird questioned another of 
his children. 

"Where have you been living?" he asked. 

"At court," was the reply; "sparrows and 
other simple birds know nothing of the place 
where there are so much gold, velvet, silk, 
harness, hawks, and all sorts of good and 
wonderful things in the stables. There they 
measure oats and thresh wheat, so that we 
are always lucky enough to find a few grains 
of com for breakfast, and every day, indeed, 
more than we can eat. Yes, father, and 
when the stableboys measure out the corn, or 
make a mash for the horses, we have such a 
feast ! " 

"Where did you find all this?" asked the 
old bird. 

"Oh, in the court of the castle and with 
the stableboys." 

"Oh, my son, stableboys are often unkind 
and wicked, but if you have been to court 
and associated with great people without even 
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losing a feather, you may think yourself well 
off. You have also learned a great deal, no 
doubt, of the ways of the world, which will 
help you to defend yourself bravely; but 
take care, the wolf often eats the most sen- 
sible little dog." 

The father after this called the third son 
before him, and asked: "Where have you 
been trying your fortune, httle one?" 

"On the streets and highways," he replied; 
"for there they draw up large sackfuls of 
corn by ropes, and a few grains of wheat or 
barley are sure to be dropped for us." 

"I can quite understand," said the father 
bird; "but still you must keep a sharp look- 
out, for otherwise, if a stone should be thrown, 
there would be an end of you." 

"I am aware of that," said the young bird, 
"especially if you are near a wall, or see any- 
one put his hand in his pocket or his bosom." 

"Where have you learned your wisdom, 
then?" asked the father. 

"Among the mountaineers, dear father, 
who, when they travel, carry secretly stones 
with them." 
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^* Mountain people! working people! strik- 
ing people! Have you been with the moun- 
tain lads? Then indeed you have seen and 
learned something.'' 

At last the father called over his youngest 
son, and said to him: "My dear httle nest- 
Ung, you who were always the simplest and 
weakest, stay here with me now. In the 
world are many rough and wicked birds, 
with crooked beaks and long claws, who lie 
in wait for Uttle birds to gobble them up, so 
you had better stay here with your own 
relations, and pick up the spiders and cater- 
pillars from the trees or houses, and you will 
be safe and contented." 

"My father," replied the little bird, "you 
have lived and been fed in safety all your 
Ufe; people have never hurt you, nor has 
any hawk or kite, or other bird of prey, 
been near you to do you injury, and this 
is because the great Grod has sent you 
food morning and evening. For he is the 
Creator and Preserver of all the birds of 
the forest or the city, and he hears the 
young ravens when they cry, and not even 

12 
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a sparrow can fall to the ground without his 
permission." 

"My son," said the old bird, "where did 
you learn all this?" 

"I will tell you," he replied. "When the 
great storm of wind separated us from you, 
I was driven into a church, and remained 
there all the sunmier, hving upon the flies 
and spiders. Once I heard these words 
preached, and it was the Father of all the 
sparrows who gave me food during the sum- 
mer, and preserved me from injury and from 
fierce birds." 

"Truly, my son," rephed his father, "if ' 
you fly to a church, and help to clear it 
from spiders and summer flies, and chirp to 
God like the young ravens do, and will trust 
in him, as your own Creator, then you will 
be safe, even if the whole world were full of 
ravenous and malicious creatures." 

— Gbimm's Fairy Talks. 
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THE INVITATION. 

Years ago, when quite a youth, I was 
rambhng in the woods one day with my 
brothers, gathering black birch and winter- 
greens. 

As we lay upon the ground, gazing vaguely 
up into the trees, I caught sight of a bird, 
the hke of which I had never before seen 
or heard of. It was the blue yellow-backed 
warbler, which I have found since; but to 
my young fancy it seemed like some fairy 
bird, so curiously marked was it, and so 
new and unexpected. I saw it a moment 
as the flickering leaves parted, noted the 
white spot on its wing, and it was gone. 

It was a revelation. It was the first in- 
timation I had had that the woods we knew 
so well held birds that we knew not at all. 
Were our eyes and ears so dull? Did we 
pass by the beautiful things in nature with- 
out seeing them? Had we been blind then? 
There were the robin, the bluejay, the yellow- 
bird, and others familiar to everyone ; but 
who ever dreamed that there were stiU others 
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that not even the hunters saw, and whose 
names few had ever heard? 

The surprise that awaits every close ob- 
server of birds, the thrill of delight that 
accompanies it, and the feeling of fresh, 
eager inquiry that follows, can hardly be 
awakened by any other pursuit. 

There is a fascination about it quite over- 
powering. It fits so well with other things 
— with fishing, hunting, farming, walking, 
camping-out — with all that takes one to the 
fields and the woods. One may go blackberry- 
ing and make some rare discovery ; or, while 
driving his cow to pasture, hear a new song, 
or make a new observation. Secrets lurk 
on all sides. There is news in every bush. 
Expectation is ever on tiptoe. What no man 
ever saw may the next moment be revealed 
to you. 

What a new interest this gives to the 
woods ! How you long to explore every nook 
and corner of them! One must taste it 
to understand. The looker-on sees notlnng 
to make such a fuss about. Only a httle 
glimpse of feathers and a half -musical note 
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or two — why all this ado? It is not the 
mere knowledge of birds that you get, but a 
new interest in the fields and woods, the air, 
the sunshine, the healing fragrance and cool- 
ness, and the getting away from the worry 
of life. 

Yesterday was an October day of rare 
brightness and warmth. I spent the most 
of it in a wild, wooded gorge of Rock Creek. 
A tree which stood upon the bank had 
dropped some of its fruit in the water. As 
I stood there, half -leg deep, a woodduck came 
flying down the creek. 

Presently it returned, flying up; then it 
came back again, and, sweeping low around 
a bend, prepared to alight in a still, dark 
reach in the creek which was hidden from 
my view. As I passed that way about half 
an hour afterward, the duck started up, 
uttering its wild alarm note. In the still- 
ness I could hear the whistle of its wings 
and the splash of the water when it took 
flight. 

Near by I saw where a raccoon had come 
down to the water for fresh clams, leaving 
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its long, sharp track in the mud and sand. 
Before I had passed this hidden stretch of 
water, a pair of strange thrushes flew up 
from the ground and perched on a low 
branch. 

Who can tell how much this duck, this 
footprint on the sand, and these strange 
thrushes from the far North, enhanced 
the interest and charm of the autumn 
woods ? 

Birds can not be learned satisfactorily 
from books. The satisfaction is in learn- 
ing them from nature. One must have an 
original experience with the birds. The books 
are only the guide, the invitation. But let 
me say in the same breath, that the books 
can by no manner of means be dispensed 
with. 

A copy of a well-illustrated work is be- 
yond value for reference and to compare 
notes with. Access to some large museum 
or collection would be a great help. In the 
beginning, one finds it very difficult to iden- 
tify a bird in any verbal description. First 
find your bird; observe its ways, its song, 
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its calls, its flight, its haunts. Then com- 
pare with your book. In this way the 
feathered kingdom may soon be conquered. 

— From ''Wake Bobin" by John Bubboughs. 

Name some of the birds that you have observed. Describe some 
interesting experience you have had with a bird. How may birds 
be studied with the most pleasure? What do you think of killing 
such vast numbers of birds for feathers to wear upon hats? 
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"lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

— Longfellow. 



Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said, 
"This is my own, my native land"? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
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BOOK-MAKING. 

Did you ever stop to consider how a book 
is made? Yet books are all about you; you 
have seen hundreds, if not thousands ; and it 
is a book which you are now holding in your 
hand and from which you read these words. 

Let us consider together the process of 
book-making, and see 'if we can not learn 
something about books which will be of use 
to us when we read out of the many which 
we see and handle every day. 

First, let us ask, where does book-making 
begin? With the printer? No, for before the 
printer can even think about printing, he 
must have his "copy." This "copy," as the 
printer calls it, is furnished by the publisher ; 
and 'the publisher gets it from the author, 
who calls it his "manuscript." The author 
has spent many days, perhaps months, or 
even years, upon it, writing it out with his 
own hand. With pen and ink he has put 
his thoughts upon the paper. His thoughts? 
And where did they come from? 

You will say that we are now very close 
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to the beginning of a book. It starts with 
the author's thoughts^ which, no doubt, you 
think are bom with him; but in this you 
are mistaken. Washington Irving once wrote 
an amusing httle sketch in which he de- 
scribes how he came upon a whole roomful 
of authors in the very act of 

But hear the story. "One summer's day," 
says he, "as I was loitering about the British 
Museum, I caught sight of a distant door. 
It opened at my touch, and I found myself 
in a large room filled with old and solemn- 
looking books. Above the cases were a great 
number of portraits of ancient authors, now 
black with age. About the room were long 
tables, ai^anged for reading and writing ; and 
at these sat many pale, lean persons, bending 
over dusty volumes and taking a great many 
notes. 

" Now and then one of these persons would 
write something on a shp of paper; he would 
then ring a bell, and an attendant would ap- 
pear and take the paper in profound silence, 
glide out of the room, and in a httle time 
return loaded with immense volumes, on 
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which the other would fall, tooth and nail, 
as if he would eat them up. 

"I whispered to one of the attendants as 
he was about to leave the room, and found 
that these strange persons were chiefly au- 
thors, in the very act of constructing books.'' 

Irving goes on to say that he fell asleep 
and had a queer dream. Somehow the books 
had turned into clothing of all kinds and 
descriptions, and where the authors had sat 
at long tables, there was a lean and ragged 
crowd. Soon they were exchanging their 
tattered garments for the splendid but old- 
fashioned ones into which the books had 
turned. But, strangely enough, no person 
took a whole suit of one kind; but fitted 
himself out with a sleeve from one, a cape 
from another, a skirt from a third. 

Suddenly there was a cry of "Thieves! 
thieves ! " The old authors were coming down 
from their frames, with fury in their eyes, 
to claim their property. What a hubbub 
and scampering there was! The whole scene 
was so funny that the dreamer burst into 
laughter and woke up. 
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Let us return to our question, where do 
the thoughts come from? They come in part 
from other books, from all the thoughts 
stored up by the world for hundreds of years ; 
partly they come from the mind-labor of the 
author himself. How many nights has he 
lain awake, thinking? Sometimes he has 
been unhappy, so unhappy! In this unhap- 
piness, thoughts have come to him, and he 
speaks them for the comfort of all those 
others in the world who have suffered as he 
has suffered. And, strange as it may seem, 
sometimes when he is most unhappy he 
thinks such funny thoughts, that, when he 
tells them to us through the printed page, 
we laugh very heartily. 

The thought, the author, the writing — in 
these we have one half of the making of a 
book, and the most important half. But 
in the publisher, the artist or engraver, the 
printer, and the reader, we have the other 
half, which is only less important. The 
reader is important, because if there were no 
readers, the publishers would make no books, 
the authors would keep their thoughts to 
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themselves, and the printers would have to 
work at some other trade. 

But let us glance for a moment at the 
work of the printer. Can you tell how many 
hundred thousand separate types the type- 
setter took from his case with his • fingers, 
one at a time, when this book was made? 
There is a type for every letter and every 
punctuation mark, and in a book like the 
Bible there are mUhons. Even if the type is 
set by machines, as it sometimes is in these 
modern times, an operator must strike a key 
for every separate letter and punctuation 
mark. But oceans are made of drops of 
water and mountains of Uttle grains of sand ! 

Illustration by pictures is another most 
interesting part of book-making. The artist 
or designer sometimes draws these pictures 
from pictures which are in his mind. Some- 
times he copies them in part from other pic- 
tures. At other times illustrations are made 
from photographs. By the use of much skill, 
gained by long and patient effort, the en- 
graver or the electrotyper prepares the plates 
from which the pictures are printed. 
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Yet type and illustrations alone will not 
make a book. Printing-presses are needed — 
printing-presses that are ideas in iron and 
steel. Is it not a wonderful machine that, 
in some cases, will print on both sides and 
fold ninety-six thousand eight-page newspa- 
pers complete in a single hour? 

Only a few hundred years ago books were 
not made in this way. There were no types 
and no printing-presses. Every book had to 
be copied by hand by men and women, who 
printed each letter with a pen and ink. As 
you may imagine, there were few books in 
those days ; and, in fact, there were very few 
people who could have read them, even if 
there had been more books. 

But if there were in olden times few books, 
there were no fewer thoughts. So it happens 
that to-day authors often gather their thoughts 
from ancient books, as Irving saw them do- 
ing at the British Museum. Books moulder 
and decay; but thoughts hve forever. 

We should love good books because they 
give us noble thoughts. 

— Shbrwin Cody. 
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ON MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbin- 
ger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with 

her 
The fiow'ry May, who from her green lap 

throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

— JOHM MiT.TON. 
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ECHO. 



Greece is a small country in Europe. In 
ancient times her people were very intelligent. 
Ancient Greece was the birthplace of art and 
poetry. Our poet, Lowell, has aptly said of 
her: "She still lords it in the thought and 
life of the civihzed world." Many interesting 
stories of Greek hf e and ways of thinking have 
come down to us. The fanciful ones which 
are hke our fairy stories are called myths. 

Have you ever wondered from where our 
word "echo" comes? It is from a Greek myth. 
The story is a pretty one of the ancient 
gods and goddesses. Queen Diana had many 
attendant maidens called nymphs. Echo was 
one of her fairy nymphs who greatly loved 
outdoor nature, trees, and mountains. Every 
tree and every bubbhng spring had its 
nymph in the myths of the Greeks, and 
Echo used to sport with the nymphs of for- 
est and grove in their days of sunshine; 
but she had the fault of talking too much, 
which is sometimes the case with you and 
me. She would have the last word. 
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On one of her rambles, the goddess, Juno, 
fell in with Echo, who kept her talking 
' until she failed to meet her husband. Juno 
flew into a passion, sent for Echo, and gave 
her this stem punishment: "You may al- 
ways have the last word, but you shall never 
hereafter have power to speak first. You 
may only reply what is said to you." 

This was severe for the sportive nymph, 
and it fell most heavily when the handsome 
youth. Narcissus, came hunting upon the 
mountain one day. He had all the grace 
and comeliness of perfect youth, and Echo 
would have been delighted to speak with 
him, but she could only follow and . repeat 
what he said. If Narcissus cried, "Who are 
you?" Echo would at once answer, "are 
you?" If Narcissus asked, "Why don't you 
reply?" Echo answered, "reply?" 

Narcissus had no interest in a nymph 
who spoke thus strangely. When he de- 
parted Echo searched out a lonely place 
in which to hide herself, and in a dark 
cave hollowed out of the rocks she hid 
and lived from that time forth. She was 
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seen never more, and the only trace of her 
we have is the reflection of our voice from 
the hillside, rocks, or similar objects. 

Is a myth a true story? What people told this myth? Give the 
origin of our word "echo." What was Echo's fault? What do you 
think of a good listener? 

myths 9Yv' I llzed r6 flfic' tion (shun) 
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THE LILAC. 

The sun shone warm, and the hlac said, 
"I must hurry and get my table spread, 
For if I am slow, and dinner late. 
My friends, the bees, will have to wait." 

So delicate lavender glass she brought 
And the daintiest china ever bought. 
Purple tinted, and all complete ; 
And she filled each cup with honey, sweet. 

" Dinner is :^:eady ! " the spring wind cried ; 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide. 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The httle gray-jacketed bees came hum-m ! 

18 
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They sipped the syrup from every cell, 

They nibbled at taffy and caramel; 

Then, without being asked, they all buzzed : 

"We 
Will be very happy to stay to tea." 

— Claba Doty Bates. 

What other flowers blossom earlier in spring than the lilac? Could 
this be called a fairy poem? Why? What was the lilac's china? 

U' lac mv' en d€r c&r' & mgl 



THE STORY OF MACBETH. 

1033-1056. 

Soon after the Scots and Picts had become 
one people, there was a king of Scotland 
called Duncan, a very good old man. He 
had two sons; one was called Malcolm, and 
the other Donaldbane. But King Duncan 
was too old to lead out his army to battle, 
and his sons were too young to help him. 

At this time Scotland, and indeed France 
and England, and all the other countries of 
Europe, were much harassed by the Danes. 
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These were a very fierce , warlike people, who 
sailed from one place to another, and landed 
their armies on the coast, burning and de- 
stroying everything wherever they came. 
They were heathens, and did not believe in 
the Bible, but thought of nothing but battle, 
and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
they came to countries where thB inhabitants 
were cowardly, they took possession 6f the 
land; in this way the Saxons took posses- 
sion of Britain. At other times, they landed 
with their soldiers, took what spoil they could 
find, burned the houses, and then got on 
board, hoisted sails, and sped away again. 
They did so much mischief, that people put 
up prayers to God in the churches to dehver 
them from the rage of the Danes. 

Now it happened in King Duncan's time 
that a great fieet of these Danes came to 
Scotland, landed their men in Fife, and threat- 
ened to take possession of that province. So 
a numerous Scottish army was levied to go 
to fight against them. The king, as I told 
you, was too old to command his army, and 
his sons were too young. He therefore sent 
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out one of his near relations, called Macbeth, 
son of Finel, who was Thane, as it was called, 
of Glammis. The governors of provinces in 
Scotland were, at that time, called thanes; 
they were afterward termed earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put 
himself at the head of the Scottish army, 
and marched straightway against the Danes. 
And he carried with him a relation of his 
own, called Banquo, who was Thane of Loch- 
aber, and was also a very brave man. So 
there was a great battle fought between the 
Danes and the Scots; and Macbeth and 
Banquo, the Scottish generals, defeated the 
Danes, and drove them back to their ships, 
leaving a great many of their soldiers both 
killed and wounded. Then Macbeth and his 
army marched back to a town in the north of 
Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on account 
of their victory. 

Now there lived at this time three old 
women in the town of Forres, whom people 
looked upon as witches, and supposed they 
could tell what was to come to pass. No- 
body would believe such folly nowadays, 
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except low and ignorant creatures, such as 
those who consult gypsies in order to have 
their fortunes told; but in those early times 
the people were much more ignorant, and 
eveh great men, hke Macbeth, believed that 
such persons as these witches of Forres could 
tell what was to come to pass afterward, 
and listened to the nonsense they told them, 
as if the old women had really been prophet- 
esses. The old women saw that they were 
respected and feared ; so on that account they 
were tempted to impose upon people, by 
pretending to tell what was to happen; and 
they got presents for doing so. 

So the three old women went and stood 
by the wayside, in a great moor or heath 
near Forres, and waited till Macbeth came 
up. And then, stepping before him as he 
was marching at the head of his soldiers, the 
first woman said, "All hail, Macbeth — hail 
to thee, Thane of Glammis." The _second 
said, "All hail, Macbeth — hail to thee. Thane 
of Cawdor." Then the third, wishing to pay 
him a higher comphment than the other 
two, said, "All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be 
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King of Scotland.'' Macbeth was very much 
surprised to hear them give him these titles; 
and while he was wondering what they 
could mean, Banquo stepped forward, and 
asked them whether they had nothing to tell 
about him as well as about Macbeth. And 
they said that he should not be so great as 
Macbeth, but that, though he himself should 
never be a king, yet his children should suc- 
ceed to the throne of Scotland, and be kings 
for a great number of years. 

Before Macbeth recovered from his sur- 
prise, there came a messenger to tell him 
that his father was dead, so that he was be- 
come Thane of Glammis by inheritance. And 
there came a second messenger,- from the 
king, to thank Macbeth for the great victory 
over the Danes, and tell him that the Thane 
of Cawdor had rebelled against the king, 
and that the king had taken his office from 
him, and had sent to make Macbeth Thane 
of Cawdor as well as of Glammis. Thus the 
two first old women seemed to be right in 
giving him those two titles. I dare say they 
knew something of the death of Macbeth's 
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father, and that the government of Cawdor 
was intended for Macbeth, though he had not 
heard of it. ^ 

However, Macbeth, seeing a part of their 
words come to be true, began to think how 
he was to bring the rest to pass, and make 
himself king, as well as Thane of Glammis 
and Cawdor. Now Macbeth had a wife, who 
was a very ambitious, wicked woman, and 
when she found out that her husband 
thought of raising himself up to be King of 
Scotland, she encouraged him in his wicked 
purpose by all the means in her power, and 
persuaded him that the only way to get pos- 
session of the crown was to kill the good old 
King Duncan. Macbeth was very unwilling 
to commit so great a crime, for he knew what 
a good sovereign Duncan had been; and he 
recollected that Duncan was his relation, and 
always had been very kind to him, and had 
intrusted him with the command of the army, 
and had bestowed on him the government or 
thanedom of Cawdor. But his wife continued 
telling him what a foolish, cowardly thing it 
was in him not to take the opportunity of 
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making himself king, when it was in his 
power to gain what the witches promised 
him. So the wicked advice of his wife, and 
the prophecy of these wretched old women, at 
last brought Macbeth to think of murdering 
his king and his friend. The way in which 
he accomplished his crime made it still more 
abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit 
him, at a great castle near Inverness; and 
the good king, who had no suspicions of his 
kinsman, accepted the invitation very wiU- 
ingly. Macbeth and his lady received the 
king and all his retinue with much appear- 
ance of joy, and made a great feast, as a 
subject would do to make his king welcome. 
About the middle of the night the king de- 
sired to go to his apartment, and Macbeth 
conducted him to a fine room which had 
been prepared for him. Now, it was the 
custom, in those barbarous times, that wher- 
ever the king slept, two armed men slept in 
the same chamber, in order to defend his 
person in case he should be attacked by 
any one during the night. But the wicked 
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Lady Macbeth had made these two watchmen 
drink a great deal of wine, and had besides 
put some drugs into the hquor; so that 
when they went to the king's apartment 
they both fell asleep, and slept so soundly, 
that nothing could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King 
Duncan's bedroom about two in the morning. 
It was a terrible, stormy night; but the noise 
of the wind and of the thunder did not 
awaken the king, for he was old, and weary 
with his journey; neither could it awaken 
the two sentinels, who were stupefied with 
the liquor and the drugs they had swallowed. 
They all slept soundly. So Macbeth, having 
come into the room, and stepped gently over 
the floor, slew poor old King Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbahe, the two 
sons of the good king, saw their father slain 
within Macbeth's castle, they became afraid 
that they might be put to death likewise, 
and fled away out of Scotland. Donaldbane 
fled into some distant islands, but Malcolm, 
the eldest son of Duncan, went to the Court 
of England, where he begged for assistance 
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from the English king to place him on the 
throne of Scotland as his father's successor. 
In the meantime, Macbeth. took possession 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and thus all his 
wicked wishes seemed to be fulfilled. But 
he was not happy. He began to reflect how 
wicked he had been in killing his friend and 
benefactor, and how some other person, as 
ambitious as he was himself, might do the 
same thing to him. He remembered, too, 
that the old women had said that the chil- 
dren of Banquo should succeed to the throne 
after his death, and therefore he concluded 
that Banquo might be tempted to conspire 
against him, as he had himself done against 
King Duncan. The wicked always think 
other people are as bad as themselves. In 
order to prevent this supposed danger, Mac- 
beth hired ruffians to watch in a wood, where 
Banquo and his son Fleance sometimes used 
to walk in the evening, with instructions to 
attack them, and kill both father and son. 
The villains did as they were ordered by 
Macbeth ; but while they were killing Banquo, 
the boy Fleance made his escape from their 
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wicked hands, and fled from Scotland into 
Wales. And it is said, that, long afterward, 
his children came to possess the Scottish 
crown. 
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ANGLING. 

Just down from the house is a sweet little 

brook, 
Where I love in vacation to throw in my hook. 
Not because I care much for the fishes, but yet 
It gives such a thrill when a nibble I get, 
A fresh thrill each new nibble I get. 

Down there in the grass, just crouched out 

of sight, 
I throw in my hook and wait for a bite, 
And doubt if to wake and find myself rich, 
Would afford me such joy as to feel the line 

twitch, 
Though a poor fish may inake the line 

twitch. 
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Almost holding my breath, there sometimes I 

cower, 
And patiently wait, it would seem for an 

hour ; 
Then I raise up the rod, and examine the 

bait. 
Then drop it again and patiently wait. 
For the best of us sometimes must wait. 



Then, swinging so gently the end of the 

rod, 
I move the bait softly, close under the sod. 
Where I know the fish lies, suspicious and 

firm. 
Just to give him a nearer view of the 

worm; 
Even men bite at less than a worm. 



Then I move it away to the left or the 

right. 
For blessings grow brighter when taking 

their flight; 
Then, perhaps, lift it out of the water to 

look 
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And see if the bait hides the point of the 

hook; 
Only men ever take the bare hook. 

Then I throw it in farther, perhaps, up the 

stream. 
And let it float down, for it often does seem 
As if fishes were wiser than men to descry 
What's the true course of nature, and what 

is a lie. 
Nor so readily swallow a lie. 

There! it starts! wait a minute! old fellow, 

you're mine! 
No, 'twas only a long spire of grass caught 

the line. 
To one all unused to the feel of the trout 
The veriest straw may awaken a doubt. 
The genuine thrill leaves no doubt. 

Now, there is a bite it is certain, at last. 
Hold ! steady a httle, and don't be too fast ! 
Take care, or he sees the near danger and 
hides ; 
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Pshaw ! 'twas only a nibble to look at both 

sides. 
An old fish always looks at both sides. 

As if 'twere the worm, I just move it a bit, 
For what is so mean, not to know when it's 

hit? 
It must surely be more or less than a worm, 
Which even a fish knows, when bitten, should 

squirm ; 
It takes a brave man not to squirm. 

Stay! bide well your time! blessings often 

delay ; 
For Rome, it is said, was not built in a day. 
Just give him a chance, and he'll find to his 

cost. 
That who hesitates, though an old fish, is 

lost; 
Oh, that fishes alone were thus lost! 

I have him! as sweet as hope's morning; 

that gleam 
Which fiashes so brightly up out of the 

stream ; 



PATIENTLY WAITING. 

Not an instant too soon ; not an instant too 

late, 
But just at the moment, the twinkling of fate ; 
The right moment is all that makes fate. 

— George Howland, 

To what is life compared in thia poem ? In each stanza where is 
something said about meo ? You may write a etoij of tishing. 

gfin' il Ine dS scry' (scrl) vEr'Ifist 

hEj' T tates Hfia pi' cloQs (plah iw) 



The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free; 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth earth's wide regions round. 

^Babbi COEirWAl.L. 



1 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

This great man was bom in England in 
1642. He was great because lie kept his eyes 
and ears wide open and because he worked 
hard. 

He studied faithfully at school and stood 
at the head of his class. He watched the 
shadows, and then put pins on houses near 
by so their shadows would show the time of 
day. He observed the motions of the moon 
and the planets; and this, with something 
he saw in his orchard, led him to a great 
discovery. 

The discovery he made was the force which 
caused things to fall to the ground. Strange 
to say, he found that the same force which 
causes things to fall to the ground also causes 
the earth to move round the sun. This force 
is called gravitation. 

Persons sometimes wonder why the earth 
does not fall into the sun. This is because 
God made another force which tries to carry 
the earth away from the sun in a straight 
hne. The two forces pulling against each 
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other make the earth go round the sun 
nearly in a circle. 

There are several interesting anecdotes of 
Newton. The first relates to his great dis- 
covery of gravitation. He was in the country, 
and one day was sitting at his door. Over- 
looking his garden, he saw an apple fall to 
the ground. 

The thought occurred to him, "Why does 
the apple fall?" It is no answer to say, "Its 
weight makes it fall;" for then the question 
would only take a different form, and be, 
"What is weight?" He could find no answer 
satisfactory to his own mind but this: "The 
earth attracts everything." 

But he asked himself, "Does the earth 
alone have this power?" He soon found that 
all bodies have it, and then he made known 
his discovery. 

It is said that he was absent-minded at 
^ times. Sitting by the fire one day, he grew 
very hot. He rang a bell for a servant to 
put the fire out. "Why do you not move 
back?" asked the servant. "I never thought 
of that," rephed Sir Isaac. 
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He did not often get angry, but tried to 
keep command of his temper. One day his 
pet dog, Diamond, turned over a candle and 
set fire to some papers on which he had 
been working out some very difficult prob- 
lems. Though this meant a great loss to 
him, he said merely, "O, Diamond! Diamond! 
little do you know the mischief you have 
done ! " Had Diamond known, he would 
have been very sorry. 

Being a great observer and student. Sir 
Isaac Newton made a number of other won- 
derful discoveries, about which you will learn 
when you are older. 

He died in 1727, aged eighty-four years. 
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[Note. — The teacher should take these and other words from the 
lesson and talk to the pupils about them before the lesson is read.] 
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LAMENT OF MOTHER ROBIN. 

O where is the boy, dressed 

in jacket of gray, . 

Who cUmbed up a tree in 

the orchard to-day, 
And carried my three little 
birdies away? 
They hardly were 

dressed, 
When he took from the 
nest 
My three httle robins, and left me bereft. 

O wrens ! have you seen in your travels 
to-day, 

A very small boy, dressed in jacket of gray. 

Who carried my three little robins away ? 
He had light colored hair, 
And his feet were both bare — 

Ah, me ! he was cruel and mean, I declare. 

O butterfly! stop just a moment, I pray. 
Have you seen a boy dressed in jacket of 
gray, 
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Who carried my three Uttle birdies away? 
He had pretty blue eyes, 
And was small as to size — 

Ah, he must be wieked and not very wise! 

O boy with blue eyes, dressed in jacket of 

gray! 
If you will bring back my three robins to-day, 
With the sweetest of music the gift I '11 repay ! 

I'll sing all day long 

My merriest song. 
And I will forgive you this terrible wrong. 

— John Woolman. 
What do you think of robbing birds' nests ? 

1& m6nt' 6r' chard b6 r6ft' 



A song for our banner; the watchword 

recall 
Which gave the Republic her station : 
"United we stand, divided we fall!" 
It made and preserves us a nation. 

» 

— George P. Mobbib. 
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THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 

(A Fairy Story.) 
I. 

One winter night, when all the plain was 
white with moonUght, there was seen cross- 
ing it a great, tall, black horse. 

Its rider was a man also big and black. 
He carried before him on the saddle a 
woman and a child. 

She was to hve in a lonely tower with 
the child. That she might take the utmost 
care of him, she was to be allowed to live 
as long as he lived — no longer. 

He was a gentle Uttle boy, with a sweet, 
sleepy smile. He was very tired with his 
long journey. 

He held tightly to the man's neck, and 
the face, black as it was, looked kindly at him. 

He was very helpless, with his poor Httle 
legs, which could neither stand nor run away. 

The forlorn boy was Prince Dolor. He 
was sent away from his home in charge of 
these two, the woman and the black man. 
The latter was deaf and dumb, so could 
neither tell nor repeat anything. 
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When they reached the tower, there was 
light enough to see a huge cham. It hung 
half-way down the side. 

The deaf-mute lifted a sort of ladder to 
meet the chain. Then he mounted to the 
top of the tower, and slung from it a chair. 

In this the woman and child placed them- 
selves and were drawn up. They were never 
to come down again as long as they lived. 

Leaving them there, the man descended 
the ladder, took it to pieces, and packed it 
in his pack. Then he rode away across the 
plain. 

Every month they used to watch for the 
black horse and its rider. He fastened the 
horse to the foot of the tower, and climbed 
it, as before. He brought provisions, books, 
toys, and many other things. 

He always saw the Prince, so as to make 
sure that the child was alive and well. Then 
he went away until the following month. 

While his first childhood lasted. Prince 
Dolor was happy enough. There was nobody 
to tease him or ill-use him, and he was 
never ill. 
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He played about from room to room; 
there were four rooms — parlor, kitchen, his 
nurse's bedroom, and his own. 

He learned to crawl like a fly, and to 
jump like a frog, and to run about on all- 
fours almost as fast as a puppy. 

As he grew older, he liked to be quiet for 
awhile. He would sit at the windows and 
watch the sky above and the ground below. 

He saw the storms .sweeping over, and 
the sunshine coming and going, and the 
shadows of the clouds running races across 
the plain. 

By and by he began to learn lessons. His 
nurse had not been told to teach him, but 
she did it partly to amuse herself. 

She was not a stupid woman, and Prince 
Dolor was by no means a stupid boy. His 
cry, "What can I do? what can you find for 
me to do?" was now stopped, at least for an 
hour or two in the day. 

From the time he commenced to learn to 
read a change came over the boy. He began 
to look sad and thin, and to shut himself up 
for hours without speaking. 
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His nurse had been forbidden to tell him 
who he was, or what he might have been. 
He had no idea of anything in the world, 
except what he found in books. 

He used to think, if he could only fly out 
of the window, up to the sky or down to 
the plain, how nice it would be ! 

His nurse had once told him in anger that 
he would never leave the tower till he died. 
Perhaps then he might be able to do this. 

"I wish I had somebody to tell me all 
about it," he said, "a real live person, who 
would be fond of me and kind to me. Oh, 
I want somebody, dreadfully!'' 

As he spoke, there sounded behind him 
a slight tap-tap-tap, as of a stick or a cane. 
Twisting himself round, he saw — what do 
you think he saw? 

A little woman, no bigger than he might 
have been had his legs grown like those of 
other children. But she was not a child; 
she was an old woman. 

Her hair was gray, and her dress was 
gray. There was a gray shadow over her 
wherever she moved. 
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PRINCE OOLOR AND HIS GODMOTHER. 



She dropped her cane and laid two tiny 
hands on his shoulders. 

"My dear little boy, I could not come to 
you until you had said you wanted me. 
Now you do want me, here I am." 

" You are very welcome," replied the 
Prince, trying to speak poHtely, as princes 
always do in books. 
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"May I ask who you are? Perhaps my 
mother ?'' He knew that httle boys usually 
had a mother, and had wondered what had 
become of his own. 

"No,'' said the visitor, "I am not your 
mother, though she was a dear friend of 
mine. You are as like her as ever you can be." 

"Will you tell her to come and see me, then?" 

"She can not; but I dare say she knows 
all about you. She loves you very much; 
and so do I. I wan,t to help you all I can, 
my poor little boy." 

"Why do you call me poor?" asked Prince 
Dolor, in surprise. 

Would you like to know only what is in books? Would you 
like to be ignorant of everything in books? Of what use are books? 

Do' lor prd vt' §ion§ for l6m' 
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II. 

The little old woman glanced down at his 
legs and feet. He did not know they were 
different from those of other children. Then 
she looked at his sweet, bright face. It was 
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very different from many children's faces, 
which are often fretful and cross. 

"I beg your pardon, my Prince," said she. 

"Yes, I am a prince, and my name is 
Dolor. Will you tell me yours?" 

The little old woman laughed like a chime 
of silver bells. 

"I have so many names that I don't 
know which to choose. However, I gave 
you yours, and you will belong to me all 
your days. I am your godmother." 

" Hurrah !" cried the httle Priace. " I am 
glad I belong to you, for I Uke you very 
much. Will you come and play with me?" 

So they sat down and played together. 
By and by they began to talk. 

"Are you very dull here?" asked the little 
old woman. 

"No, godmother. I have plenty to eat 
and drink, and my lessons to do, and my 
books to read — lots of books." 

"And you want nothing?" 

"Nothing. Yes — perhaps — if you please, 
godmother, could you bring me just one more 
thing?" 
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"What sort of a things 

"A little boy to play with.'' 

The little old woman looked very sad. 

"Just the thing which I can not give you. 
My child, I can not alter your lot in any 
way, but I can help you to bear if 

"Thank you. But why do you talk of 
bearing it? I have nothing to bear.'' 

" My poor little man!" said the old woman. 
And she took him in her arms and kissed 
him many times. 

By and by the child kissed her back again. 

"Promise me that you will never go 
away," he implored. 

"I must," replied she; "but I will leave 
a present behind me — something as good 
as myself to amuse you. It will take you 
wherever you want to go." 

"What is it?" 

"A traveUng-cloak." 

The Prince's countenance fell. "I don't 
want a cloak, for I never go out. I can't 
walk, you know." 

"The more reason why you should ride. 
Here is the cloak. Spread it out on the 
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floor, and wait till the edges turn up all 
round like a rim. 

" Then go and open the skylight. Set your- 
self on the middle of the cloak, like a frog 
on a water-lily leaf, and say, 'Abracadabra, 
dum dum dum.' When you want to come 
back again, say, 'Abracadabra, turn turn ti.' 

"That's all. Good-by." 

And what of the traveling-cloak? What 
good did it do the Prince? 

When he had untied all the knots, the 
cloak began to undo itself. It laid itself 
down on the carpet, as flat as if it had been 
ironed. 

The rim turned up all round. It had 
become large enough for one person to sit 
in it, as if in a boat. 

With one of his active leaps, the Prince 
sprang right into the middle of the cloak. 
He wrapped his arms round his knees, for 
they shook a little, and his heart beat fast. 
There he sat, waiting for what might hap- 
pen next. 

The cloak rose slowly and steadily, at 
first only a few inches, then higher and 
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higher, till it nearly touched the skylight. 
Prince Dolor's head bumped against the 
glass, or would have done so had he not 
cried out, "Oh, please don't huri; me!" 

Then he remembered his godmother's 
command, " Open the skylight I" 

He hfted up his head and began search- 
ing for the bolt, the cloak remaining per- 
fectly stilL The minute the window was 
opened, out it sailed, right out into the 
clear, fresh air. 

"I wonder," he thought, "whether I 
could see better through a pair of glasses 
like those nurse reads with. I would take 
care of them, if I only had a pair." Imme- 
diately he felt something hard fixing itself 
to the bridge of his nose. It was a pair of 
the prettiest gold spectacles ever seen. 

Looking downward, he found that he could 
see every blade of grass, every tiny bud and 
flower — even the insects that walked over 
them. 

Just to rest his eyes, he turned them up 
to the sky. A long, black, wavy line moved 
on in the distance, as if it were aUve. 
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He looked at it through his spectacles. 
It proved to be a long string of birds, flying 
one after the other. 

"They must be the passage-birds flying 
seaward," cried the boy. "How I should 
like to see them quite close, and to know 
where they came from, and whither they 
are going!" 

Would you like to take such a ride? Why do people like to travel? 
What birds fly one after another in traveling? Is this really a true 
story? If not, why is it told? 

Sb' r& €& dfib' ra €Oun' t6 nan9e sp6€' t& cles 
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m. 

The cloak gave a sudden bound forward. 
Presently he found himself in the very 
middle of that band of travelers. 

"Oh, I wish I were going with you!" he 
cried. "I'm getting tired of this dull plain 
and the lonely tower. I do so want to see 
the world. Pretty swallows, dear swallows, 
tell me what it looks like — the beautiful, 
wonderful world P' 
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The boy looked after them with envy. 
He followed with his eyes the faint, wavy 
line as it floated away, till it vanished out 
of sight. 

Through his wonderful spectacles the little 
Prince could see everything, but it was only 
as a silent picture. He was too high up to 
catch anything except a faint murmur, which 
only made him want to hear more. 

"I have as good as two pairs of eyes," he 
thought. "I wonder if my godmother would 
give me a second pair of ears." 

Scarcely had he spoken when he found 
lying on his lap a little parcel all done up 
in silvery paper. It contained a pair of 
silver ears. 

They fitted exactly over his own. He 
hardly felt them, except for the difference 
they made in his hearing. 

There are sounds that we listen to daily 
and never notice. Prince Dolor, who had 
lived all his days in the dead silence of 
Hopeless Tower, now heard them for the 
first time. And, oh! if you had seen his 
face ! 
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He listened, listened, as if he could never 
have done listening. And he looked and 
looked, as if he could not gaze enough. 

"Godmother," he said, "all these creatures 
I hke, but I should like better to see a 
creature like myself. Couldn't you show me 
just one httle boy?" 

There was a sigh behind him. The cloak 
remained so long motionless that he was 
afraid his godmother was offended with him 
for asking too much. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle startled him, 
even through his silver ears. Looking down- 
ward, he saw start up from behind a bush, 
something — 

Neither a sheep nor a horse nor a cow — 
nothing upon four legs. This creature had 
only two; but they were long, straight, and 
strong. 

It had an active body, and a head of 
curly black hair. It was a boy, a shepherd- 
boy, about the Prince's own age — but, oh, 
so different! 

"Might he come and play with me? I 
would drop down to the ground to him, or" 

16 
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fetch him up to me here. How nice it would 
be if I only had a httle boy to play with me ! ^ 

There were some things which his god- 
mother either could not or would not give. 
The cloak did not move, but hung high in 
the air. 

The shepherd-boy took it for a large bird, 
and, shading his eyes, looked up at it. His 
dog began to jump upon him, barking with 
delight. 

"Down, Snap, down!" the Prince heard 
him say. "Let's warm ourselves by a race.'' 

They started off together, boy and dog, 
barking and shouting. It was hard to tell 
which made the most noise or ran the fastest. 

Prince Dolor watched them for awhile. 
Then the sweet, pale face grew paler, the 
lips began to quiver, and the eyes to fill. 

"How nice it must be to. run like that!" 
he said, softly. Never, no, never in this 
world would he be able to do the same. 

Now he understood what his godmother 
meant when she gave him his traveling-cloak. 
He knew why he had heard that sigh when 
he had asked to see "just one little boy." 



THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 



" I think I had rather not look at him 
again " said the poor little Prince. 

He drew himself into the center of his 
cloak, and sat there with his arms wrapped 
roiind his feeble, useless legs. 

He placed himself so that he could see 
nothing but the sky. He took off his silver 
ears, as well as his gold spectacles. What 
was the use of either, when he had no legs 
with which to walk or run? 

Suddenly there rose from below a delicious 
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sound. It was the song of a skylark, mount- 
ing higher and higher from the ground. At 
last it came close to Prince Dolor. 

"Oh, you beautiful, beautiful bird!" cried 
he. "I should dearly like to take you in. 
That is, if I could — if I dared." 

What kind of disposition did the little lame prince show? What 
is the best way to view misfortune? Do you have eyes that do not 
see? Or ears that do not hear? 

pX€' ttlre crea' tdre sh6p' herd (erd) 



THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 

IV. 

• 

The little brown creature with its loud, 
heavenly voice almost made him afraid. 

But it also made him happy; and he 
watched and Ustened till he forgot every- 
thing in the world except the little lark. 

He was wondering if it would soar out of 
-sight, when it closed its wings, as larks do 
when they mean to drop to the ground. 

But, instead of dropping to the ground, it 
dropped right into the little boy's breast. 
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What a delight ! To have something that 
nobody else had — something all his own! 

But when he got in sight of the tower, a 
painful thought struck him: 

"My pretty bird, what am I to do with 
you? If I shut you up in my room — you, a 
wild skylark of the air — what will become 
of you ? I am used to this, but you are not. 

"Suppose my nurse should find you! She 
can't bear the sound of singing. I remember 
her once telling me that the nicest thing she 
ever ate in her life was lark pie ! " 

The httle boy shivered all over at the 
thought. The merry lark broke into the 
loudest carol, as if he defied anybody to eat 
him. In another minute Prince Dolor had 
made up his mind. 

"No, my bird, nothing so dreadful shall 
happen to you if I can help it. Fly away, 
my darling, my beautiful! Good-by, my 
merry, merry bird." 

Opening his hands, he let the lark go. 
Away it flew, far up into the blue sky. 

Prince Dolor ate his supper and went 
quietly to bed. Suddenly he heard outside 
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the window a faint little carol. It was faint, 
but cheerful, even though it was the mid- 
dle of the night. 

The dear little lark ! it had not flown a^vay, 
after all. It kept hovering about the tower, 
in the silence and darkness of the night, out- 
side the window or over the roof. When- 
ever he listened, he heard it singing still. 

He went to sleep as happy as a king. 

— DmAH MuiiOCK Craik. 

How did the lark show its gratitude? What made the little prince 
go to sleep happy? Why do you think so? 

d6 M' cious (llsh iis) cSr' ol h6v' er ing 



\ 



KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE. 

I. 
Tell you what I like the best — 
'Long about knee-deep in June, 

'Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine — some afternoon 
Like to jes' git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin' else. 
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II. 

Orchard's where I'd ruther be — 
Needn't fence it in fer me! 
Jes' the whole sky overhead, 

And the whole airth underneath, 
Sorto' so's a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kindo' has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 

Sprawl out len'thways on the grass. 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kiwers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Alius when they's company. 

m. 

Jes' a sorto' lazein' there — 
S'lazy, 'at you peek and peer 

Through the wavin' leaves above, 

Like a feller 'at's in love 
And don't know it, ner don't keer! 
Ever 'thing you hear and see ^ 

Got some sort o' interest: 

Maybe find a bluebird's nest 
Tucked up there conveenently 
Fer the boys 'at's apt to be 
Up some other apple tree ! 
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Watch the swallers skootin' past 
'Bout as peert as you could ast; 
Er the Bobwhite raise and whiz 
Where some other's whistle is. 

IV. 

Ketch a shadder down below,. 

And look up to find the crow; 

Er a hawk away up there, 

Tearantly froze in the air! 

Hear the old hen squawk, and squat 
Over every chick she's got, 

Suddent-hke — and she knows where 
That air hawk is, well as you ! 

^^ ^* ^* ^^^ ^^F 

V. 

Pee-wee's singin' to express 
My opinion's second class; 

Yet you'll hear 'em more er less. 
Sopsucks gittin' down to biz, 

Weedin' out the lonesomeness ; 
Mr. Bluejay, full of sass. 

In them base-ball clothes of his, 

Sportin' 'round the orchard jes' 

Like he owned the premises! 
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Sun out in the fields kin sizz, 
But flat on yer back, I guess, 
In the shade's where glory is! 

That's jes' what I'd like to do 

Stiddy fer a year er two. 



Month a man kin railly love — 
June, you know, I'm talkin' of! 

VI. 

March ain't never nothin' new! 
April's altogether too 

Brash fer me; and May — I jes' 
'Bominate its promises — 
Little tint& o' sunshine and 
Green around the timber-land — 
A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two — 
Drop asleep, and it turns in 
'Fore daylight and snows agin! 
But when June comes — clear my throat 

With wild honey ! drench my hair 
In the dew ! and hold my coat ! 

Whoop out loud ! and throw my hat ! 
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June wants me and I'm to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 
I'll git down and waller there 
And obleeged to you at that. 

— James Whitcomb Rilet. 
What pictures can you draw of this jolly vacation song? 



TIME. 



If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be the greatest prodigal- 
ity, since lost time is never found again ; and 
what we call time enough, always proves 
little enough. Let us then be up and doing 
to the purpose; thus by diligence shall we 
move with less perplexity. Sloth makes all 
things difficult; but industry, all easy. He 
that riseth late must trot all day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him. Drive thy business; let not 
that drive thee; and early to bed and early 
to rise, make a man healthy, and wealthy, 
and wise. -benjamin franklin. 



VOCABULARY. 



k bdm'i n& ble, very hateful. 
iS^iC'^^nt, stress laid on a certain 

syllable. 
Slc' 9I denty that which happens 

unexpectedly. 
iSkfe «5iu^plish» complete; do. 
ftf fS«'tion, love; fondness. 
aft' Sr m^thy that which comes 

after. 
Son. W tiouSy aspiring. 
Slu' chored (Sn' kerd), held fast. 
d>n' ^e dote, a single passage of 

private life. 
& u^in' 6 n6, a flower of spring. 
Suk' glingf fishing with line and 

hook. 
k noint' Sst, pours oil upon. 
d.nx'iotis (dnk'shus), disturbed; 

imeasy. 
A pdl' 16, the ancient sun god. 
&p pr^n' ti^edy bound to a 

master to work until 21 years 

of age. 
S-p prGach% to come nearer. 
k» sist' an^e, help. 
as tdn^sh ing, surprising. 
&V om (tm), the smallest thing 

that can exist. 
at tach' ingy the act of binding 

or fastening. . 
at tSmpt' 6d, tried. 
^wk'ward, clumsy; not grace- 
ful. 
az'ilre» blue; sky-blue. 



b^rsam, a plant, the oil of 

which is used for medicine. 
ba zaar' (z&t), a fair; a place for 

selling goods. 
bSech' en, made of beech. 
b^ IBt'^d, too late. 
b^ r61t% taken away from. 
bfiv'ies (Iz), flocks. 
b6 witch' Inge, having power to 

fascinate. 
bick' er, move quickly. 
blSnt, mixed together. 
bl^ss' ingy that which promotes 

happiness. 
bltts' ter ing, noisy ; tumultuous. 
b5r' rdwed, having received 

something from another with 

the intention of returning it. 
boun' t6 oils, giving freely; 

overflowing. 
brack' ishy saltish. 
brag'garty one who boasts. 
bra^wn' f, strong. 
brim' stOne, sulphur. 
bruised, hurt; injured. 
bill' lied (IM), threatened. 
bul' rushy plant, growing in wet 

ground, with gra,sslike weeds. 
biis' tie, great stir; tumult. 

ea'ljx (Kks), the outer covering 
of a flower. 

€ar' a m^ly candy made of choco- 
late, molasses, and butter. 
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€ftr' & Tftiiy a number of travelers 
on camels. 

eftr' ol (W), to sing with joyful 
notes. 

c&r^riafi^e (i¥j), a wheeled pleas- 
ure vehicle. 

^% T^' 1^ axkf sky-blue. 

ch&r^ i tff act of doing good or 
giving to the poor. 

Cli^r sea (se), name of a city. 

ch^st' nflt (chSs), an edible nut 

€hr5^s^& lis, the stage of a but- 
terfly before it has wings. 

^iv'i llzed» educated; refined. 

elois^tlfry a convent or monas- 
tery. 

edr 6 n j^» a settlement subject to 
or under a nation. 

C6 liim^ btlSy the great genius 
who discovered America in 
1493. 

eome^ li nSss (kiim), state of 
being pleasing to the sight. 

eom'fort (kiim'fert), to cheer; 
to solace; to console. 

edin p&n^ ion (y&n), a comrade. 

eom^ pass (kiim), an instrument 
for showing direction. 

€diii p^r* make one yield. 

«5in^ r&de, a near friend. 

edn clfl^sion (zhiin), close; 
end. 

«dn' n dSn^e, belief; trust. 

€?dn ra^ ci tks (sh^ us), the great 
teacher of China. 

«dn^scious (shiis), having knowl- 
edge of. 

e5n s01e% to comfort. 

e6n stX t anion » the fundamen- 
tal principles of government. 



cdn^t&ety touch. 

eoun't^ nan^e* the face. 

€OW' slip, a yellow flower grow- 
ing near the water. 

€r€v' i^e, a crack ; a narrow ox)en- 
ing. 

crde' 6 dlle, a large amphibious 
reptile. 

€riincli^ing^» crushing or grind- 
ing with the teeth. 

er^s'taly clear; transparent. 

d&z' zlingy very bright. 

JO^b' 6 r&h, a woman's name. 

d^ i^^it'tixlf misleading; dis- 
honest. 

dS'^euty good; clean and in 
order. 

deign (dftn), to condescend. 

d6 II' cious (llsh' fis), very pleas- 
ant 

d^ piet'M, pictured; painted. 

d6 S€ry% to see. 

d^ sp4ir% loss of hope. 

d6 voured% ate up. 

dll' X ^^n^e, carefulness. 

dls&s^tlfr, misfortune; an ad- 
verse event. 

dispersed, scattered; separated. 

dO'ldr, pain; grief. 

d6 in£i.in% landed property; es- 
tate. 

dr^'w' bridge, a bridge which 
can be raised up or drawn 
aside. 

dtkn'^eon (jtin), a close, dark 
prison or cell. 

^ kfl^' tian (shan), pertaining to 
Egypt. 
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6 1€€ trl^' i t J', a natural force, 
generated by heat, friction, or 
chemical combination. 

£lves, small imaginary people. 

€ni ployed', used. 

€ii' ^ mj^, one who is unfriendly. 

^r' randy a special business en- 
trusted to a messenger. 

^spS'cialiy (pgsh'al), chiefly; 
particularly. 

^x diini II fiction (egz), the act 
of investigating or study- 
ing. 

fix traor' di nd. ry (trdr), un- 
usual; uncommon. 

fgr'tile, rich. 

fl' bro As, containing 'fibers. 

fLk mill' g6, a long-legged, web- 
footed, red waterfowl. 

flficked, spotted or streaked. 

floiir'Ish ing^, happy and suc- 
cessful. 

flfit'tSred, moved the wings 
rapidly. 

fdr'eigrn (In), from another 
country or locality. 

f5rge, a furnace where iron is 
wrought. 

fdr I6rn% forsaken. 

foun'tain (tin), a spring of 
water. 

fright' en (f nt), to scare. 

fdr'nished, fitted up. 

^fin'tian (shan), a plant whose 

roots are used for medicine. 
^fin'ii Ine, real; natural. 
glG'ri oiis, splendid; grand. 
glGw'ing, brilliant; bright. 



g^^w (n§), to bite off little by 

little. 
gdr' ^eous (jus), very fine; showy 

or bright-colored. 
gr3;y'nng, a fish. 
grj^h'6u (grlf), a large, greedy 

bird. 

h^m'mdck, a swinging couch. 

hUr'bin ^fir, a forerunner. 

h&r'ni6 ikf^ pleasant succession. 

h&unt, a quiet retreat. 

hfig' i tftte, to pause in speech 
or action. 

hick' 6 r^, a variety of nut-pro- 
ducing tree. 

Hdl'l^nd, a low, fertile country 
of Europe, by the sea. 

hon'ey siic kle (hiin' y), a long, 
slender flower containing 
honey. 

hdn or, (er), esteem paid to 
worth. 

h^t' ing, shrieking like an owl. 

hdv' fil, a poor hut or cottage. 

IxtL mir i Ute, to humble. 

hClrled, threw with force. 

hy ' k ^inth, a plant which grows 
from a bulb, bearing a beauti- 
ful, fragrant flower. 

im'pl^ ments, tools. 

in d,n' i m&te, lifeless. 
in fUged', breathed into. 
in h&b' it ant, a dweller. 
in hfir'ent, bom in. 
in scribe', mark jnth letters. 
in tfin'tion al Ijp*, purposelyi 
intfirldck', to lock together; 
to unite. 
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In vSs tl ^ft^tion, a Bearching 

into. 
In vls^ I ble, that which can not 

be seen. 

Jftck'dftWy a black bird of the 
crow family. 

j^arodsj^ asi'tisy), watchful 
suspicion. 

jour'ney (jfir'ny), a trip or ex- 
curaion. 

J An^ t;\e^9 dense growths of vege- 
tation. 

Jft^rj^^men^ men selected to in- 
quire into and give their 
opinion of cases tried at 
court. 

\h m6nt% to express or feel sor- 
row. 

l&v'6ndSr, a grayish blue 
color. 

iria€, a shrub with purple 
flowers. 

llm' pid, clear; transparent. 

liln^coln (tin). Lincoln, Robert 
of, supposed to be the full 
form of Bob-o'-Link. 

liiir k by, a cradle song. 

m&gr i^^ ^ ^en^e, splendor. 

ni& libelous, evil-minded; mis- 
chievous; wicked. 

mhV Idw, a plant. 

m&n^dftte, command; order. 

mftr' v61, a wonder; surprise. 

m^ag^ iiredy regular; uniform. 

Mr daSy name of an ancient Asi- 
atic king. 

ml gruon ette^ (mTn ytin St'), a 
plant with a fragrant flower. 



mil lion aire^ (mn y^n fir), a 

man who is worth a million. 
mln^&r^t, a small tower or 

church steeple. 
ml r&e^ tl loiis* wonderful, 
mis' chief (chtf), harm; damage. 
mls'sUe, something thrown; 

weapon. 
mdsque (m6sk), a Mohammedan 

church. 
moun' tain (tifn), a large mass 

of earth and rock rising from 

the land around. 
moun tain Ser^ (tYn), one who 

lives in the mountains. 
mArtltflde, a great many; a 

crowd. 
m Ar^ m^r, to make a low sound, 

like the hum of bees. 
miks^ cle (mtis' 1), masses of long, 

fleshy threads by means of 

which animals move. 
miish^r<R>m9 a small, edible 

plant which grows in a night. 
m^s^tSr ff a secret; something 

not understood. 
myths, fables; stories which are 

not true. 

Nftr^Is^stks, the name of a 

beautiful youth. 
n^e^tar, the honey in flowers. 
neigh (nfi), the cry of a horse. 
neigh^bor (na'ber), one who 

lives near to another. 
nymph (nlmf), a beautiful young 

maiden; a fairy. 

dr^ chard (cherd), a garden of 
fruit trees. 
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P&e t9^ liiSy a small river in Asia. 

p&l an quin^ (ken), a covered 
carriage borne on the 
shoulders. ^ 

pal'trj^, trifling; worthless. 

p3;ney a plate of glass in a win- 
dow. 

pS^s'ttlrey grass-covered ground 
where cattle feed. 

pea§e' ful (pes), mild; calm; 
quiet. 

p5a'«d€k, a large Jjird with a 
beautiful spreading tail. 

pS d^s'tri an, one who goes on 
foot. 

pSn'6 trJite, to make way into. 

pSr Qeive' (sev), to see, hear, or 
feel. 

per plSx'i ty, doubt; bewilder- 
ment. 

pll' ant, easily bent. 

pdri^n, the dust or powder of 
flowers. 

p6p^lar, a kind of tree. 

p6r t^nd% to forebode, to fore- 
tell. 

p6§ §6s' sion, ownership. 

prig' on er, a person under ar- • 
rest. 

prdb'&blj^, likely. 

pr6 bds' 9is, a hollow tube at- 
tached to the head of various 
animals; a snout; a trunk. 

pr5d i gd.r i t j^, waste; extrav- 
agance. 

prdm'i nent, standing out; im- 
portant. 

pr6 pOr'tion, part. 

pr6 \V gions, stock of food. 

prvi'den^e, wisdom; caution. 



ptkn€ tA &V I ty, quality of be- 
ing on time. 

Qu3;k' Sr (kwak), a member of a 
certain religious body. 

quiv'ered (kwlfv), shivered; 
shook. 

r^' di ant» glittering; brilliant. 

r&v'cn otls, greedy; devouring; 
voracious. 

rS^' 5g nize, to know again. 

rSflfie'tion (shun), the act of 
sending back. 

r^ fr^sh' nienty that which re- 
stores or revives. 

reign' €tli (ran), ruleth. 

1*6 joi'^ing", feeling glad. 

re pOge% rest. 

r^g' in» a substance found in pine 
trees. 

rS gist' an^e, opposition. 

r6 spl^n' dent, very bright; 
shining. 

r6g iir r€«' tion (shun), the 
rising again from the dead. 

r€t' i ntle» a train of attendants. 

rick'St y, weak; broken down. 

right' eous nSss (n' chtis), up- 
rightness; justice. 

rtif fian (yan), a noisy, rude fel- 
low. 

salm'on (sfim'iin), a flsh with 
light yellow flesh. 

S&t'isfd€'tdr^» yielding con- 
tent. 

s€n' si ble, wise ; impressible. 

sSrv'ant, one who works for 
another. 
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shCen, brightness; splendor. 

si€^kle» a curved blade or knife 
used for cutting grain. 

sln^ ew ff strong; muscular. 

slUg^gard, an idler; one very 
lazy. 

sdlid^Itj^, density; quality of 
being solid. 

s51'I tft rj^» lonely; secluded. 

sov'fir elg^n (stiv' er In), ruler. 

strd>nd» the beach of a sea, ocean, 
or lake. 

stAd^ded, set thickly with orna- 
ments or other objects. 

stfl^ p^ f^y deaden. 

sii€ 96s' SOP (ser), follower. 

sdr prlged^t astonished, came 
unexpectedly. 

sAs pr cious, mistrustful. 

td;^ perg, becomes smaller or nar- 
rower toward one end. 

tSr'ri ble, dreadful; frightful. 

thdrp, a small village. 

thtin' der b01t> a shaft of light- 
ning. 

toiriug', laboring; working 
hard. 

trS.g'6dJ^, a fatal event; some- 
thing sad. 

trfi' bleg, high parts in music. 

trt dm^ phant, rejoicing for 
victory; exultant. 



tln^dSr briish, small shrubs 
and trees growing under large 
trees. 

tin h&r ldwed» not consecrated; 
unholy. 

tl' nl vSp'sal ly, commonly. 

tkt^t^r anqe, something said. 

vft eSL' tioiif time of leisure. 
YR'grantf idle; wandering. 
T&n^ ished, disappeared; passed 

■ away. 
vSr' i ^st, most real. 
vle^ to strive to come out ahead. 
vine' yard (vtn'yerd), a place 

where grapevines grow. 
vl' 6 lent 15". with force. 
ydl €9*' ndy a mountain which 

throws out fire and melted 

rock. 

weird (werd), xmearthly. 
whisked, moved quickly. 
won' d€r f ul (wfin), strange; 

astonishing. 
wd6d'chiick» an animal which 

burrows in the ground; a 

ground-hog. 
wroug^ht (ra,t), made; formed by 

labor. 

y^lV ing, shouting or screaming 
loudly. 



